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PREFACE. 



It shall be lawful for the court to sum- 
mon before it the wife of any bankrupt, 
and to examine her after she shall have 
made the declaration to speak the truth, 
&c.— 12 & 13 Vict. c. 106, § 1. 

A wife is not competent or compellable 
to give evidence fob or against her husband 

in ANY CRIMINAL PROCEEDING. — Rulc of 

Common Law, 
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CHAPTER I. 

He sought to tell her these many days. 
Only yesterday, when he returned from 
his office in Fleet Street to his house in 
Hornsey Road, he laid a plot to tell her; 
but as he came languidly upstairs, his 
throat adust with the heat of a London 
midsummer, and saw her bright welcome 
awaiting him on the landing, he lost heart, 
and bethought him it was a pity to lo5e 
that garnishing of smiles to his dinner and 

VOL. I. B 
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their light to the restful evening. Last 
night he was on the brink of a disclosure, 
as they lay waking and talking, but the 
announcement still faltered on his lips. 
He was a man on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and his wife must be made aware 
of his position somehow — he was ob- 
viously the proper one to tell her, but 
still he held back the blow with a half- 
selfish mercy. The relative position and 
motive of this man towards his wife might 
have afforded to him some field for 
dramatic effect; there were various ways of 
announcing the tale of ruin which might 
have secured for it both dignity and 
pathos. If Mr. Coleman, insolvent, had 
consulted the pages of any popular novel 
which has appeared these ten years he 
would have seen that his precise diflSiculty 
isafiivourite staple with tale-wrights like 
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me, and is capable of many effective 
solutions. He might have taken this wife 
of his by the hands, for instance, gazed at 
her long and silently, and then with the 
true sepulchral thrill made the announce- 
ment "Fulvia's dead!" Such moments 
have a grandeur which gratifies the vanity 
of sorrow. Or again, with some little 
prelude of levity — with a certain abrupt 
fantasy of manner, and a playM allusion to 
the workhouse — he might take her im- 
awares, and at the stirring moment catch 
the poor frightened woman to his bosom 
and defy the world to part them in tiches 
or in ruin. 

But Coleman loved not a scene, and had 
no gift for drawing-room melo-dramatics. 
He was patiently oppressed with his dull 
secret during office hours, whilst plodding 
through his daily toil; from the first bleak 

B 2 
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waking moments till the hour of release 
from his desk, he fretted pretty steadily, 
and then he came home for relief and rest, 
and cherished any temporary illusion of 
peace. When the evil time should have 
arrived, which must be near, he felt there 
would be leisure enough to teach her all the 
story of it, sitting at home with her the 
long autumn days with nothing else to do 
but talk. Meanwhile he made the most of 
home, and gave his tongue a careless genial 
scope ; he had a quiet Mercutio vein about 
him, which asserted itself at home and 
played most irreverently over the " sea of 
troubles;" he seemed to look at things 
whimsically there, and to trifle with his 
cares, never talking for an audience, but as 
it pleased himself and his gentle wife Nell. 
He chaffed her and chatted with her and 
brought her all the news of the town. 
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except his own. Of course he was some- 
times a little abstracted, and at times gave 
way to a momentary irritation towards his 
thoughtless child or a stupid servant. Of 
course he now and then answered Nellie 
astray — he began to contract, moreover, a 
queer habit of looking in Nellie's face whilst 
addressing others, so that strangers might 
have supposed he was speaking to her. 

Of late, also, whenever he heard a double 
knock at the door announcing visitors, he 
would invariably escape into his little 
library, leaving his wife to entertain their 
acquaintance and show off her little boy 
to them, in his bare legs and belted 
tunic. 

These latter symptoms of his state of 
mind, appearing in a sociable man who 
had mixed in the world and possessed 
cool English nerves, were, perhaps, when 
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subjected to a very loving scrutiny, serious 
enough. 

But we have now the clue to such slight 
singularities which occasionally varied a 
very commonplace domestic serenity. The 
man was in trouble, and he sought from 
day to day for an opportunity to tell his 
wife, till at last she told him. 

They sat below in the front parlour 
after tea. Johnnie, the young bankrupt, 
aged seven years, had toddled up to bed 
these three hours; his last play had been 
an auction, and articles for sale were stiU 
strewn about among the chairs : he seemed 
to have sold out all his stock — speckled 
horse and wagon, dolls, half-nibbled cakes 
and garden tools, paying himself liberally 
with white pebbles gathered on the Strand 
at Brighton. His sparry wealth was now 
stored beneath his pillow; and he was 
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peacefully asleep upstairs, but father and 
mother sat below, chatting, planning, 
musing, and even doziag between times, 
like other loving Darbys and Joans. 
Father was stretched lordly on his most 
comfortable arm-chair, and mother lay 
cozily up against him, her head upon his 
shoulder. There was no light in the room 
but the rank gas light from the street 
lamp, which flared over them and threw a. 
gulf of shadow behind them. 

"I have had a dream. Will," she said, 
lifting up her head slightly from its 
pillow. 

" Take it as an omen that we are 
going to bed, Nellie; I have observed for 
the last hour, my love, we have both 
been growing very drowsy and disagree- 
able." 

" Wait awhile, it 's not twelve yet, Will. 
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I have had such a dream, just now, on your 
shoulder." 

He had been whistling pertinaciously 
some little air his wife had chanced to run 
over on the piano that morning. It had 
haunted him unconsciously over his ledger 
all day, and rested unwittingly on his ear 
all the evening, so that it began to worry 
his audience at last. It was born a merry 
tune, but he set it to such a melancholy 
drimmedhu whistle, it might have been 
christened the " Gazette March." It failed 
and died out in the midst, that he might 
hear this dream. 

" I thought we were going up a hill in 
the City — Ludgate Hill, I suppose," said 
his wife, " and we got so jostled, and were 
so wretched. Johnnie ran before, and I 
came after — and my poor Will,'' said she, 
hugging him — "my poor Will came lag- 
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gedy-last, so weary and foot-sore, so dusty 
and pale, when suddenly we found our- 
selves at the top, and there was old breezy 
Somersetshire — ^meadows, and groves, and 
hills spreading right before us, and your 
mother so stout and kind was there to 
welcome us, and you showed 'me over the 
old home as you promised. Dear ! what a 
pleasant life ! I had you to myself all the 
day. Johnnie grew so rosy, and I grew 
so fat and saucy. How I hope my dream 
will come true!" 

" Why, Nell," said Mr. Coleman, with an 
uneasy smile, " you will soon be as great 
a seer as my old mother; if her straw- 
berry cow dies to-day, she remembers for 
the first time to have dreamt yesterday about 
cold beef at dinner. Come, Nell, don't you 
turn out an impostor; I can't stand to be 
put upon by both mother and wife." 
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" I was only in play, Will. I had no 
such dream. You have surely got to 
tell rae that the journal is failing, or has 
failed." 

" How did you find that out, Nell?" said 
he in haste, " who told you so ? " 

" It was only a guess, love — but you 
ought to have told me long ago. I km not 
sorry, WiU." 

"Why, the paper is well enough, Nell, 
and beginning to pay, but I can't work it 
without capital, and creditors won't wait. 
My editor, and clerks, and writers, and 
paper merchants, and advertisement agents 
and printers, are eating me up, and I 
suppose I must sell the paper." 

" The sooner the better : it is but keep- 
ing you out of better chances," she said 
brightly. 

" The fact is, Nell," he replied, turning 
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out to her on the impulse all his most 
jealous and innermost cares, "there are 
difficulties in the way of a satis£Eictory 
wind up. I have been plagued a good 
deal about my books : there is an unplea- 
sant tangle in them which alarms me — ^you 
know what I mean. It is a very stormy 
prospect for us, my dear girl, and I cannot 
teE how it will be with you and me in 
another month." 

" I will tell you," she said^ — " in another 
month you and I shall be with your 
mother in Somersetshire, where we shall 
have time to rest and plan, and before 
winter we will persuade my trustees to 
let us draw my money, and you shall start 
afresh in some better scheme than a dreary 
class newspaper. As for your books, 
bring them over here to-morrow, and I 
will help you to write up, as you call it; 
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only teach me how. Let us put the 
trouble over us, Will, as soon as we can." 
She paused for a few moments to see if he 
had more to tell; she expected a reaction 
from his long secrecy, and that he would 
now relieve his heart by full and free 
debate. But he seemed satisfied, and dis- 
posed to let the matter sleep again. 

"Shall you find it hard to tell your 
creditors, dear ? " she inquired at last. 

" Why, no, they are likely to be pretty 
insolent, and that will save me a good deal 
of pain ; besides, it is suicidal to themselves, 
pressing me at such a time, so they half 
deserve their loss. I feel squeamish 
enough about telling Soames, the printer, 
because any loss knocks the little man off 
his perch, and he whines so piteously, but 
there is bully Trestle, the paper merchant, 
he will storm, and insult, and take out 
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his change in impertinence, so I cannot be 
very penitent with him ; there again is an 
unfortunate bill which Simmonds, the 
advertisement agent, joined me in, and I 
fear he must take it up; this gives me a 
twinge, if indeed I can single out any 
special nerve when all my teeth are 
aching. But out of comparison, the 
hardest of all to break this news to was 
that little vixen Nell." 

" Then the worst is safely over," said 
Eleanor laughing, " and I hope they won't 
treat you worse than I do." 

So the tragedy business passed by them, 
and Coleman felt his heart growing light. 
She had taken him by surprise. She had 
turned his flank with her ambushed sun- 
shine, and whilst he wavered and doubted 
how to comfort her under the intelligence, 
her heart had read his secret, and she had 
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applied herself to comfort him. She knew 
more of her husband's business, and of his 
nature and thoughts, than most wives, 
being of that meddlesome jealously-loving 
temper of Brutus's wife, who thought her- 
self as meet company for her husband's 
mind as for his body, and presumed to 
couple herself with him in his secret and 
most intimate cares. 

William Coleman was a man of About 
five and thirty, an age when the powerful 
emotions and reactions of youth are dis- 
appearing, and the mind has got some of 
the mellowness of time, without its decay. 
With the rational buoyancy of middle age, 
he was already beginning to look some- 
what philosophically upon past and ap- 
proaching cares. What is the world to a 
man if, with a loving wife nestling close 
to him, and a fair jomxg son^^and^heir 
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upstairs silent and asleep — out of the way 
in the nursery — ^he cannot have his little 
joke and quip at sorrow, and a playful 
jibe in the evening at men whom in the 
morning he thought worthy of a hearty 
curse? 

In person Coleman was a broad-shoul- 
dered man, whose face was cast in a strong 
and handsome mould, plenty of bone in 
the temple, the nose, and the chin, but 
there was no severity there — ^mildly strong 
were mouth and brow, and there played 
over this strength a wavering light of 
homely humour; he told a dinner-table 
story well, I remember — save that at 
times he was too deliberate and long- 
wraded for the gladiatorial talkers of 
third-rate literary society. To wit, he had 
no pretension, but if you liked him, and 
would allow yourself to be pleased by a 
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plain business man, who was also a gentle- 
man, I think he could make the evening 
go by you, and set you talking too. 

But how shall I describe her so as to 
convey the very breathing conception of 
the woman ? 

For expression her face labours under 
the disadvantage of great prettiness, which 
being obedient to narrow rules of sym- 
metry, generally lacks play and vitality 
of line. However, let me say there was a 
soft laugh in her eye when she smiled, 
caused by its closing lids ; it was not a 
large eye, but it was set in shadow, and 
blue as a far hill-side. The eyebrows 
were straight and fine, her silky black 
hair grew low on the forehead, and was 
braided back to the ear. Her nose was 
— no matter what. We seem to lose the 
essence in this inventory. The woman 
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had a specialty which singled her out 
from a host, and threw a witchery about 
her in the eyes of those she loved, or who 
loved her. Most women have some special 
attribute, which, when they are absent from 
us a sufficient time to obscure detail, remains 
upon the memory and serves to classify 
them. There are scolds, spies, tyrants; 
d there are censors, peacemakers, lovers, and 
haters ; but Eleanor was a comforter. A 
comforter nascitur non Jit ; and I think 
the trick of comforting is like to die with 
her. Now your comforter is a rare bird, 
in comparison with which a black swan 
is as common as a city sparrow. She 
must be purely unselfish and long-suffer- 
ing to tedious repetition or tetchy incon- 
sistency; she must have a nice tact to 
observe when despondent views are only 
assumed, that they may be combated by her 
VOL. I. c 
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ingenuity, and when the cause of depres- 
sion must be admitted with candour, and 
yet be softened by circumstances hitherto 
unobserved or concealed. There are some 
who aspire to be able comforters, yet are 
irritable and reproachful if their council 
be not obeyed — ^let such be warily avoided 
by poor stricken souls. True comfort is 
as pliable and as mercurial in its shifting 
and shapes as Proteus. It adapts itself 
insensibly, but never bullies or over- 
masters. It is cheerful, no depressing 
pity or lowering condolence, no demon- 
strative affection, which like a bed of down 
is often relaxing and oppressive. 

It is a gentle special pleader that 
lovingly screens the ugly truth. It is 
like the white plume on the hearse, which 
mutely, yet' eloquently, contends against 
the heavy sable around. 
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But in Eleanor it amounted to a gentle 
divination, for her husband gave way to 
neither petulance nor impatience with her, 
and the weather-index of his spirits, so to 
speak, gave but the slightest hints, which 
no less jealously-loving wife could have 
observed. He was, as we have seen, un- 
demonstrative, concealing his distress be- 
neath a masculine reserve. It is easy 
unrefined work, and possible to the poorest 
female capacity, the ministering to selfish- 
ness and turning away wrath. 

But like the instinct of the thorough- 
bred pointer in roding the distant bird, 
Eleanor marked the latent grief by some 
delicate sense beyond mere sight ; she 
knew its shadow afar off, and worked and 
wound into it with a loving assiduity, 
still suggesting, without apparent refer- 
ence to the trouble, some palliating 

c 2 
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circumstances, turning the trouble artfully 
round till on some facet the light would 
chance to glitter, cunningly guiding away 
the mind and thoughts into pleasant lines, 
and when at length she had created a 
happy mood, watching that it should not 
fail, like a child watching a rainbow 
bubble it has blown. 



21 



CHAPTER 11. 

For some days one or two of Mr. Cole- 
man's creditors had become very importu- 
nate, and, in fact, almost driven him to 
bay. One of them, a deep-mouthed in- 
veterate hound. Trestle the paper-merchant, 
had begun to hang upon his flanks beyond 
patient sulBferance. It is an uneasy and a 
galling chase which sometimes drives the 
poor stag even to pant for bankruptcy as a 
last sanctuary. Trestle was a man of 
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mountainous shoulder, he had a shock of 
sandy hair, a massive underhung chin, and a 
look of frustrated fierceness from having no 
eyebrows. There was, besides, dapper Mr. 
Simmonds the advertisement agent, who 
had accepted a bill for Coleman's accom- 
modation, and now began to quake as the day 
of maturity drew near; there was Soames 
the printer, a nervous puny man who took 
a loss so piteously, and was always fore- 
boding one. There were, besides, creditors 
A «iid B and C, not needing more explicit 
mention, but all sending in their accounts 
and getting watchful. At last Mr. Cole- 
man determined to call ihem all together^ 
and disclose to them the state of Ms 
hfEadrs. 

He sent circulars round to them, and 
appointed !& private meeting, and on the 
dayoiamed they met him in b, room en- 
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gaged in * * * Hotel. He entered the 
room with some dignity and social position ; 
he left it that day with the toga torn from 
his shoulders, and at the beck and bidding 
of any tom-fool to whom he owed money. 

A man flayed alive was a favourite 
subject for old Spagnoletti's pencil, and 
was found to be popular. The same pro- 
cess (metaphorically speaking) practised 
upon a poor insolvent on a raging July 
day and in a close room, by angry and 
oleaginous creditors, does not seem to me 
to promise much gratification, so I shall be 
as brief as maybe. 

" Gentlemen,'' said the insolvent, " this 
is the best offer I can make you in my 
present circumstances. If you will with- 
draw your pressure, permit me to collect 
my outstanding debts and work my paper, 
which is now beginning to pay, you shall 
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have a dividend of 10s. in the pound 
within the year, that is to say, a dividend 
of 2^. 6d. in one month, and another 
dividend of 25. 6d. in three months, and 
the two remaining dividends of 25. Qd. in 
nine and twelvemonths. This is the utmost 
I can offer, but I hope the day may not be 
far distant when I shall be enabled to pay 
the balance in full." 

" Where are your books, Mr. Coleman? " 
demanded Trestle somewhat rudely. 

" My books are not yet written up, 
Mr. Trestle. I have brought them, how- 
ever, that those who please may examine 
them whilst this meeting lasts, and I shall 
lose no time in having them duly posted 
for your fall examination." 

" Why, I don't see what we have met 
for," growled Trestle, " if the books are 
not written up. You told me, Mr. Cole- 
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man, when I consented to give you long 
credit, that you had two thousand pounds 
capital. Do you want us to believe you've 
lost so much in so short a time?" 

" The expenses of establishing a paper 
are enormous, Mr. Trestle, and I have had 
very heavy losses. My statement to you 
was correct, as you will see by my books." 

"Ain't your paper beginning to pay?" 
cried Trestle. 

" It is beginning to pay, but your ill- 
timed pressure has paralysed me so that I 
cannot work it as it deserves." 

"Oh! very good, all right," cried 
Trestle ; " let us look at the books." 

Trestle opened the ledger and examined 
the account of trade expenses ; from that, 
turning to the private account, he observed 
an entry under a recent date that excited 
his suspicion. 
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" Pray, Mr. Coleman, have you made a 
purchase of a house lately, that we find 
this entry of 1,500Z. in your private ac- 
count?" 

" No, sir. I am sorry to say that money 
is lost/' 

"Lost!" murmured Trestle with ex- 
panded chest, " then why ain't it in the 
profit and loss account? " 

The insolvent made no reply. 

Instead of pressing him, Trestle con- 
tinued his investigation of the books. He 
had an iron head-piece for the disentangle- 
ment of figures, and he brought it to bear 
on Mr. Coleman's aflEairs. He had begun 
to smeU treason, and as he threaded his 
way through the xoaze of entries, favoured 
by chance he fell upon a close scent* 

It happened that Mr. Siimnonds the 
advertisement agent, who stood at his 
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elbow, had accepted a bill for a hundred 
pounds for Mr. Coleman, which would fall 
due in a few days, and a gentleman who is 
unexpectedly let in for the payment of an 
accommodation bill is naturally highly 
nettled. The man was noisy, and Trestle 
had endeavoured to silence him, till of a 
sudden he nudged him significantly, and 
called his attention to an entry of 
50?. 5s. M. which he appeared to have paid 
Coleman at a later date than the accept- 
ance of the biU, and he asked him laugh- 
ingly why he had paid his account after 
having accepted a bill in ladvance of it- 
Very emphatically, Mr. Simmonds asserted 
that he had done no such thing; some nine 
months before, indeed, he had made a 
payment to that amount. 

" That will do," whispered Trestle, *' we 
have him now, the books are cooked." 
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With redoubled attention he continued 
his investigation, though, it being now 
late in the afternoon, some of the credi- 
tors were growing impatient, and had- pro- 
posed another meeting with access to the 
books in the interim, but Trestle worked 
staunchly on from account to account, 
Simmonds hanging in couple over his 
shoulder, assisting him from time to time. 
His patience was rewarded by finding in 
various accounts a number of entries under 
the same date, and amounting in the ag- 
gregate to about 1,500/., which date cor- 
responded with the unexplained debit in 
the private account. 

Trestle's nostril inflated, he looked up in 
stern triumph, he kept his hairy finger 
upon the open page till a soiled impression 
of it was printed off. 

" How comes it that Mr. Simmonds was 
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not credited by you with this fifty pounds 
until six months after it was paid? " 

"It was omitted to be entered at the 
proper time," replied Coleman. 

" Is it your habit to omit crediting your 
customers till any time you please? Here 
I find a number of credits on the same 
date; are these wrong too? " 

" No doubt there are many irregular 
entries, which may have arisen from my 
having been obliged to correct some 
mistakes of my clerks," 

"It's rather odd, gentlemen," cried 
Trestle, striking the book with his open 
palm, "these entries amount to about 
1,500?. ! " 

Having delivered himself of this state- 
ment, Trestle rolled back his eyes on the 
insolvent and stared at him like a bull-dog 
in leash; Soames stared at the insolvent 
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with moon-eyed reproach; Simmonds as he 
stared at him was smitten with sudden 
hope that the bill was safe, creditors A 
B and C turned on insolvent with varied 
expressions of distrust or indignation; 
there were lifting of brows and dropping 
of jaws and murmurings of reproach. 

" I put that money to my own private 
account, supposing myself to be solvent," 
said Coleman, " it is lost irretrievably, and 
now had we not better see what is to be 
done? Let me pay you as I proposed, and 
I think that the success of the paper will 
enable me ere long to pay you the remain- 
ing 105." 

" Before we entertain any offer from 
you," cried the creditors in chorus, "we 
must know what has become of this 1,500?." 

" I '11 tell you what I can do," persisted 
Coleman, " I can sell at once all my furni- 
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ture and effects, which may produce an 
additional 2^. in the pound." 

"Why, man/' cried Trestle, forgetting 
due respect, " the moment you are unable 
to pay your creditors, every stick of 
property belongs to us morally and legally. 
What do you mean? " 

"But I will offer you no vexatious 
delay, and will put you to no expense. If 
you press me further, whicli I deprecate 
strongly at this time, I shall be forced to 
sell my paper, and thus destroy the means 
of ultimately paying you in full." 

" All this sounds well and smooth from 
a man who has cooked his books ! " cried 
Trestle with a burst — " I for one wUl take 
no composition or entertain no offer until 
you place that 1,500?. in our hands, or show 
us how it was lost." 

"My proposal is at least worth con- 
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^idfirmg," said GdHsman^ ^with determined 
evxtsion.; " iidisiLiiiy iHRifcB are w-rittenaqQ^Df 
conrseyonfihalllia^e&ee aocassBtothem:; I 
Mfeve there ik no inuire to lae saidto-dig?:." 

Sd iiie meetTng temmiated, "the creditorB 
-went LffWBy dadfly in Iniots, tafidng iin 
undertcmeB:; some thi^sateiied ^ strike m 
Suaoksst agarnflt insdh^^ent iiirtliwith:; some 
jmrposed to call annflwr iiiHfflBtiiig, uEmd onm 
mrare examiise *he liocfes Ifbr ua odlne ; gome 
ivere fer «d Ifer masBpting ihe crffer cif ^fla 
linnnediEtc Burrender « cff Ac ifLirriitiiTe Jas to 
close ^mfli IKiin iin Aat jparticmlar, jMid to 
TiKdifie «oniethingJrt'0m9s,ihut aUtoja man 
were uitfeficndly and fliistnistful. ICr^le 
ckgyped an iHfe -white Ihat with -molsnx^, 
and waUcftd xyxtt ^ann^in^ann with the 
iinrwmwil aftvortiifimMmt aj^t . 

5im 'Gritoman waited in the iroom till 
*^ftlujy -wint; 4all ^mie. 3Hc ihafljiHt -gathared 
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up his books and taken his hat with a 
heavy sigh, when the door opened, and 
entered to him little Soames, who glided 
nervously up to his side, looking round 
cautiously to see that the room was quite 
clear. 

"Don't, Mr. Coleman — now, don't," he 
whined; "I relied upon you: I have got 
three hawful bills amounting to 5001. to 
take up within the next two months — let 
me have my money in full from this you 
have secured to yourself, and I '11 not blame 
you ; it won't make much difference to you, 
but it will save me : and to the end of my 
days nobody shall know — to the end of my 
days I '11 be grateful to you." 

" Mr. Soames, I feel for you very keenly, 
but you are addressing me under a 
mistaken impression — an insulting im- 
pression, which I cannot permit you to rest 

VOL. I. D 
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under. My statement was literally true, 
and I have made the utmost offer in my 
power." 

" Don't, Mr. Coleman, now don't — I 
shall be as close as the grave — I shall help 
you through with the others." 

"I owe it to the other creditors," said 
Coleman sternly turning away, "to put 
an end to such a conference." 

"I didn't expect this from you, Mr. 
Coleman," whined the little man : " it 's 
seldom a printer gives large credit such as 
I have given to you, but I had the 
greatest dependence on you; this is the 
second time I 've been hit by trusting a 
man as called himself a gentleman ; you 've 
hit a poor man with a large family this 
time." 

Coleman met his appeals in cold sUence, 
a course which, if persisted in, touchy 
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even a beggar's pride, and sends him 
offended away. But poor Soames had no 
pride; he stood there, his hat in hand, 
piteously wiping his forehead with his 
large red handkerchief, and Coleman left 
him at last just as the tears began to run 
down his wizened cheeks. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The day's worry was not yet blown over 
— there was another thunder-clap in the 
cloud. Coleman had just reached his own 
door, and had raised his hand to the 
knocker, when a gig drove up; a man 
leaped from it on the pavement and 
accosted him with friendliness, tempered 
by a certain reserve. He was a handsome 
gentlemanly man, with florid good-nature 
on his cheek, and a certain official wiliness 
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of eye. Coleman extended his hand to 
him, and, the door being opened, showed 
him into his little study that was upon the 
ground-floor. 

Who was this visitor ? The opening 
conversation would certainly furnish no 
clue either to his station or to his business. 
They spoke of theatres and concerts^ 
and Coleman congratulated the gentleman 
upon the success of his last week's concert 
and his good fortune in securing that star 

of contraltos, Madame C , who was on 

the staff of the * * * Theatre, but was 
lent out on this occasion by the obliging 
lessee to a valued friend. Thus was the 
visitor placed upon his own topics, and 
encouraged to expatiate upon them. But 
Mr. Drummond (such was his name) quite 
needed to be pushed before he would 
enter upon them, and seemed to take 
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compliments on polite sufferance. It is 
a very sinister sign of a man's intention 
towards you when you place him on his 
hobby and he refuses to trot. 

Coleman offered him a generous lunch, 
it being the hungry hour of two, when 
many business men like to dine ; but the 
stranger was not to be tempted — a most 
ominous sign: none but an anxious, im- 
l^erious, and importunate dun could refuse 
nn offer of cold lamb and bottled ale at 
two o'clock. At every pause in the con- 
irersation, supported chiefly by Coleman, 
this visitor's eye still began to freeze and 
^stiffen into business solemnity. At length 
said Coleman — 

" You have brought some advertisements 
to be inserted, Mr. Drummond? " 

"I wish 'twas nothing more, Mr. Coleman : 
my business is not so agreeable to-day." 
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" Oh indeed ! this is rather sharp work, 
Mr. Drummond," said Coleman, looking 
abstractedly at the wall; and that was all 
he said. From henceforth he let himself 
drift- 

" You must acknowledge I have kept out 
of your way, Mr. Coleman, for a long time 
and let this debt run on. We are indul- 
gent at Somerset House so long as all looks 
safe, but, you know, advertisement duties 
ought properly to be paid every quarter." 

'' What does my debt amount to? " said 
Coleman, bringing him to the point with a 
haste which betrayed irritation. 

Mr. Drummond took out some papers 
fiom his breast-pocket, and, whilst he turned 
them over, he spoke very apologetically. 

" You see, Mr. Coleman, certain rumours 
have reached my employers that you have 
become very much involved, and I am 
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obliged to look sharp, or I might lose my 
place. In point of fact, I Ve had a repri- 
mand for being too slack and merciful." 

** You have always been very friendly 
and considerate towards me, and I quite ac- 
knowledge it. I suppose my debt amounts 
to a pretty thing by this? " 

" Three hundred pounds, two and nine- 
pence," said Mr. Drummond, showing him 
the official demand. 

" What time can you give me ? I shall be 
able to pay you," said Coleman. 

" Why, Mr. Coleman — ^as to time, though 
I am sure the money is safe, and I am 
confident you would not allow me to suffer 
for my civility to you — but as to time, my 
employers have got hold of you now and 
we really cannot put it off." 

" Two days," said Coleman. " Is that 
too much to ask?" 
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" Certainly not," said Mr. Drummond 
eagerly; his florid cheeks began to shine 
and glow, Coleman paused for a mo- 
ment, and took a turn up and down the 
room ; then he quietly confronted his 
visitor, 

"You must know, Mr. Drummond, I 
have other creditors besides you: those 
rumours are quite correct, and originate 
from myself. Now, Government must be 
served first : we must give the lion its pick 
before the jackals can come upon me. 
Here is my furniture at your service — it 
will more than cover this debt: send an 
agent of yours here to-morrow, and have a 
couple of vans at the door by seven o'clock, 
and the same for three or four mornings, 
till you have gutted the house. I wish 
the work to be done early to avoid any 
unpleasant observation. Have it sold at 
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* * * Auction Rooms under ' your own 
eye," 

Mr. Drummond held out his hand with 
a look of great and hearty relief, acceding 
to the proposal forthwith. From this 
moment he opened his heart and put his 
hobby through all its paces, telling of his 
concerts and setting forth his influence 
with lessees. Moreover, he offered Mr. 
Coleman a couple of dress tickets to the 
Hajrmarket, which inopportune attention 
was civilly declined. Further, he partook 
of a hearty lunch, which was a most fa- 
vourable sign. 

Mr. Drummond was a Collector of 
Duties from Somerset House when that 
vexatious tax upon advertisements existed, 
and an exceedingly easy obliging official 
he was. I cannot say that he was open to 
bribes, but he found a certain influence 
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and substantial advantage arising from his 
situation which he wa& wise enough to 
enjoy. Opportunely enough, so as to turn 
these advantages to account, Mr. Drummond 
was a musical connoisseur in a small wav, 
a man of taste and speculative talents. 
He had ample range of gratuitous adver- 
tisement in all but the leading periodicals, 
and he used to hire a room, advertise to 
the welkin, and offer the public a very 
tolerable concert in grandiloquent terms. 
He had influence with the lessees of several 
theatres, for whom he did mysterious good 
turns ; and, I state it as a positive fact, their 
stars used not unfrequently to be lent out 
to shine in Mr. Drummond's little galaxy 
for a night. Whether this speculative 
habit was an accident or a special attribute 
of his tribe, in truth I cannot tell. We 
used to call him in slang the " Government 
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runner," and had the misfortune of his 
acquaintance in that antediluvian literary- 
period seven years ago. It is an animal 
now passed away — extinct as the Ptero- 
dactyl. I dare say he may be found some- 
where in a glass case, or suspended in 
spirits of wine. Inquire after him from 
the editor of any substantial journal, and 
he will plead complete ignorance of his 
existence at any time. " We always paid 
our duties quarterly," he will say, "and 
heard no more about it. But a poor 
struggling journal, keeping its labouring 
chin over water and like the pig cut- 
ting its own throat as it swims, makes 
many a queer acquaintance in the course 
of its suffocation — visitors which only 
appear at the last moments hovering over 
the dying like carrion crows." 

When his visitor was gone Coleman 
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went up to his wife to prepare her for the 
progress of events. She was sitting in the 
drawing-room with her child, a pretty boy 
of about seven years old, and she no 
sooner looked on her husband than she rose 
in some uneasiness — he seemed so worn 
and wearied; but yet they met with smiles. 
Care was never borne with a tranquiller 
grace and seeming, than by these two in 
their daily life, 

"Well, Nellie, that dream of yours is 
coming out; here we are on the top of 
Ludgate Hill. I only hope well soon 
have a glimpse of Somersetshire." 

He then told her all that had taken 
place, and the immediate necessity for 
selling the furniture. 

" Well," she said, " it must have gone in 
a few weeks — ^why not go to-morrow?" 

He commiserated with her half jestingly. 
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half sadly, upon the break up of her pretty- 
little drawing-room, the satinwood table, 
the crimson damask lounges and sofas, the 
set of chairs glistening with mother-of-pearl, 
the chess-table inlaid with choice woods, 
the beautiful cottage piano irradiate with 
crimson silk, and all the rest of it — a 
mistress's pride, the evidence of her taste 
and refining presence. Alas ! a woman is 
very fond of her upholstery, and I suppose 
poor Nell loved it like other ladies ; but she 
gave no sign of regret. She let all go in 
the way of business without a sigh. She 
only once said a little plaintively, as if for 
an instant she forgot her self-restraint — 

" Johnnie was born here — dear, dear, I 
have such pleasant associations "with the 
house." 

She had lost two younger children by 
water on the brain, but they had died in 
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Brighton ; all had gone smoothly with her 
in Homsey House. 

They marked with chalk those necessary 
articles which they should keep. The 
plate remained to them, being Eleanor's in 
her own right, and specified in the schedule 
to the settlement. They kept the neces- 
sary bedding and a few plain chairs and 
tables, a couple of presses, &c. Little 
Johnnie followed them wonderingly through 
the house, and watched their proceedings 
with some vague suspicion of their 
meaning, for he wanted his father to put 
the chalk cross upon his piebald rocking- 
horse which stood in the hall, but he passed 
it by. 

Of course it was necessary to call up the 
servants and give them their discharges. 
Eleanor managed this delicate matter 
graciously and skilfully. They were all 
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very fond of her, and respectfully surmised 
all that she shrunk from confessing — 
namely, that her husband was broken and 
could no longer afford to retain them. They 
were all paid a month's wages in advance 
and obtained first-class discharges — -advan- 
tages to which servants are alive, and they 
showed their gratitude. Butler, housemaid, 
groom, and cook, regardless of pride, 
mingled their functions and lost their 
distinction in one common zeal to assist 
their master and mistress in their emer- 
gency. They unscrewed beds, tied chairs 
into bristling clusters, lifted down heavy 
furniture, and piled all that was to be 
removed ready to hand in the hall and 
lower rooms. During the next three days 
that removal quietly and almost secretly 
took place, leaving the house a shell. Then 
the servants departed with professions of 
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affection and gratitude, and, haply, with 
much more definite and comfortable pro- 
spects before them than either kind master 
or mistress. 

When tidings reached the creditors of 
this spiriting away of property, wroth, I 
wot, was Trestle, dismayed was little 
Soames, frightened were everyone; they 
all rose in a body like an angry swarm of 
bees, and consulted what was best to be 
done in the emergency. Old Trestle 
cracked the nut for them; he instantly 
served Coleman with a writ. 

" Now, Nellie," said Coleman a few hours 
after this little event, " you have dismissed 
all the servants, and I am going to dismiss 
my wife anduhild — that is just retribution. 
You and Johnnie must go to Taunton to 
your sister for awhile, and she will be very 
glad to have you." 

VOL. I. E 
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" You must not send me away from you 
at such a time, Will," she said, surprised. 

He explained to her that he should he 
from home from morning till night for a 
week or so, and that it would be well, for 
both their sakes, that she and the child 
should be in comfortable quarters. 

" But I am not so unselfish as you think, 
Nellie. When I begin to get yellow under 
the cheek-bones and find myself growing 
grim about the mouth, I '11 send for my 
little woman to cheer me up and rub some 
fairy ointment on my eyes. You never 
fear, Nell, you 'U be back in good time." 

She opposed him no further, but gave 
XI cheerful assent to his arrangement; and, 
as proof of the highest stat^ of good dis- 
cipline, she made such energetic prepara- 
tions, that she was ready the next day to 
take her sister by surprise. This was not 
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the last eventful time when she had to do 
the same, and no doubt it is a very con- 
venient matter to have a married sister in 
the country whose house may be a place of 
shelter when the wind blows keen at home. 
When Eleanor and the child were out of 
the way, Coleman applied himself to sell 
his paper. He had an efficient deputy, to 
whom he entrusted its daily issue whilst 
he was away endeavouring to effect a sale 
by cautious private negotiation and anony- 
mous advertisement. He was not without 
bidders, for the paper was really beginning 
to pay, and might become a good thing 
yet; but these bidders knew his desperate 
circumstances, and were very coquettish, 
obstinately striving to beat him down. 
They pursued this little game so long, that 
he was presently obliged to suspend the 
sale and look to himself. 

e2 
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The eight days had expired after the 
writ, and he had let judgment go by de- 
fault, having no defence to the action and 
willing to save all unnecessary expense. 
Moreover, he had taken a resolution, for the 
following strong reasons, not to surrender 
his person. In the first place, he found 
time was needed to sell his paper to advan- 
tage; he saw no reason why he should 
undergo the scandal and exposure by arrest, 
when in a month or thereabouts he might 
hold enough money to ojBFer a fair dividend, 
and, if necessary, pass the courts with 
credit. 

When the hurry and occupation of busi- 
ness began to fail, and when he was 
obliged to think of a quiet home residence 
for a time, when his cheek was growing 
sallow and his voice harsh, and the mouth- 
comers grim with loneliness, he wrote for 
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his wife, and she needed no second invita- 
tion. 

She arrived late one evening sun-burnt 
from the country, but fresh and healthy, 
with a superb bouquet of hothouse flowers 
and a basket of fruit and a hamper of 
vegetables, all which she saw safely landed 
in the empty hall. 

" Presents for Lady Penhurst — all these, 
Will," she said laughing. 

Now, my reader could make nothing of 
this saying, or even guess its depth or 
subtlety, without an interpreter. I am not 
aware that Coleman or his wife ever knew 
a peeress in all their lives; but Lady Pen- 
hurst was a grim old dowager who had a 
pet poodle, and who gave Eleanor rather a 
fright, the said Eleanor's little phaeton 
having driven over the dowager's poodle's 
fore leg. There were threats of a summons- 
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and prosTCution and what not from the 
incensed dowager, till you could have put 
poor Nellie in a nutshell from alarm, and 
it was henceforth a mild joke of Cole- 
man's whenever his wife was too long 
absent on a visit to her sister's and he waa 
getting lonely — "Come home as soon as 
you can, Lady Penhurst is pining for 
you; '' or " Lady Penhurst can't think what 
is keeping you ; " or " Start at once ; Lady 
Penhurst is tormenting me out of my life 
with ajBFectionate billets about you every 
day." In this very letter which whistled 
her to his side so promptly he informed 
her that " Lady Penhurst was confined to 
her room, and was about to have -desperate 
recourse to colchicum and gout mixture 
for consolation if Eleanor did not imme- 
diately join h^r; " and Eleanor was up by 
the next train. It was a very mild joke, 
but a very loving one, I can assure you. 
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That night he explained to her the exact 
position of things, and the measure of risk 
which threatened hinu The comimmica- 
tion, perhaps, was one weR calculated to 
shake a woman's nerves; but when she 
understood him she made no fuss, though 
it must be confessed the ugly word arrest 
was somewhat a bogie to her ear, and made 
her start and her pretty hand tremble in 
his. When, however, he proceeded to tell 
her that, on due consideration of his duty 
to himself and his creditors, he thought 
the right course was to resist an arrest at 
present by prudently keeping the house for 
a week or so, she most emphatically agreed 
with him without a glance at the moral 
bearing of the question. 

" You are going to be a second Jane of 
Flaaiders, and stand a siege in this our 
castle of Hennebonne," said he gaily. " We 
shall make a little sortie every evening 
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after sunset, walks by moonlight, starlight, 
and no light. At that hour we outlaws are 
privileged from arrest. But on Sunday 
morning we shall make a gallant sally and 
be out all day, ribands flying and flowers 
in our button-holes.'* 

" Dear me," said Eleanor with a be- 
wildered smile. " How shall we manage 
about visitors? " 

" We shall cut oJ0F our communications 
with them, Nell, by screwing oJ0F the 
knocker and breaking the bell- wire ; bailifi^s 
and morning visitors are enemies all the 
same." 

" What will people say ? " smiled Eleanor, 
still bewildered. 

" Why, the gentlemen will say you have 
murdered me, and the ladies will sit in 
banco and say I have murdered you," said 
Coleman, smiling still, till he saw the mus- 
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tering distress of her looks, and then he 
spoke seriously. 

" Nellie, mind this. Not all the gossip 
of all the old women in town and city- 
raised against us could so much as wither 
that flower in your breast. If they could 
make wax effigies of us and stick pins in us 
by proxy it would be very serious," he said, 
slipping into playfulness again, " and if we 
feel the slightest sensation of invisible pins 
and needles, why, we shall surrender and 
lay before them a ftill account of our 
afiairs. TiU then we won't torture our- 
selves with imagining what we neither see, 
hear, nor feel. Foolish rumours quickly 
find their level, Nellie, and in our case it 
won't be very difficult to arrive at the sober 
truth. Whilst there's novelty in making 
me out a knave, people will do it, and when 
they 're tired of that they '11 find it fresher 
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and more clever to make me out an ill-used 
honest man." 

" It may be just as well, Will/' said she 
with a forced smile, "to give up aU our 
acquaintance, for it must come to it at 
last, and we shall have the pain over us at 
once if we give them up now." 

*' Don't trouble yourself, Nell, about 
giving them up — ^that is their business: 
they wiU give us up, and make no cere- 
mony about it." 

"When we come to think of it," said 
Eleanor, still forcing good cheer, " how few 
acquaintance we care to lose. By and 
bye. Will, we may have to face a more 
serious matter, hand in hand ; and I seem 
to feel — don't you? — ^that this false position 
will exhaust people's horror before they 
hear of something else." 

" Ay, ay," said Coleman. " You 've 
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often seen a retreating wave break the big 
wave coming on by its back swing; but my 
poor Nellie, though," he said caressingly 
smoothing her hair — " my poor, poor Nellie, 
won^t the pretty roses die out of her 
cheeks shut up here all day long? Mind 
you this, wifey — as to this disgrace, it can 
never touch you — all the people will pity 
you." 

" They shan't wrong me of my share in 
the disgrace. Will." 

" Well said, Nellie," he replied quietly, 
"Well said, well saidj I knew your mettle 
well." 

Eleanor could see that there was no 
time to be lost in taking the necessary 
steps to make their voluntary imprison- 
ment as tolerable as circumstances allowed; 
she collected the best furniture that 
remained into the front drawing-room, 
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which they selected as their sitting-room, 
and she pressed his strength to the task 
in carrying articles of weight. The 
services of an old charwoman she retained 
for the time they were likely to remain in 
Hornsey Road — a querulous old dame was 
this, who lived in a big bonnet like a snail 
in its shell. Coleman had christened her 
Tartar, and she answered to the name 
snappishly enough. Now Eleanor had 
selected her as the one on whom a slight 
and luxurious imprisonment would sit 
lightest of all. Old Tartar, living on a 
constant soakage of exhausted tea-leaves 
and rancid bread and butter, would sud- 
denly find herself in a charwoman's 
paradise as queen of the kitchen, mistress 
of perquisites, a fine cat to keep her 
company, and meat dinners every day. 
Eleanor felt quite a sense of benevolence 
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in offering her the place, and Tartar 
suffered herself to be hired with apparent 
content. 

All these arrangements, then, having 
been completed, one night Coleman went 
downstairs, and, opening the hall door, 
deliberately wrung off the knocker; then, 
re-entering, he locked the door and put 
the chain on it, having called up old 
Tartar to see him perform the act. The 
old woman watched him with blank glassy- 
eyes as he further proceeded to break 
the bell-wire in two with the stroke 
of a chisel. 

" Do you know the meaning of all this, 
Tartar ? " he said. 

" No, I do not," said the old lady, blink- 
ing at him from under her perennial old 
bonnet, which she never took off whilst 
visible to mortals, and which, she having 
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lost her hair, served as an economical wig. 
" No, I do not." 

" It is done out of consideration to you, 
Tartar; you shall not be troubled at your 
time of life hobbling up and down aU day 
to open the door." 

" Thank 'ee, sir; I'll want to go out 
myself now and then in the day, and I 'U 
keep the key, if you please." 

"If I catch you opening this door, 
Tartar, on any pretence whatsoever, I'll 
put you under the shower-bath upstairs, 
and give you a proper drench that will 
keep you by the kitchen bars for awhile : 
so take off your bonnet and give up larking 
at your age." 

" The idear ! " said old Tartar. " Then I 
suppose I may go out of the back door 
when I please?" 

" I 'm just going down to lock the back 
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door, too, Tartar; if you wish I shall lock 
you out, and then all the dripping goes 
to me and Mrs. Coleman." 

He went down, followed by the grum- 
bling crone, from whose suppressed indig- 
nation escaped many little ejaculations, 
such as " Lor, I like this," and " Here 'jS 
treatment for a decent body — ^the idear ! " 

" Now then, Tartar," said Coleman good- 
humouredly, " I dare say you know when 
you are comfortable; but if you have.^ny 
objection to remain with us, there's the 
back door open, and you may go home." 

The old woman looked around her : she 
beheld upon the dresser shelf the white 
crocks of dripping; she surveyed the 
comfortable kitchen range, her little black 
teapot established on the hob ; a fine piece 
of bacon appropriated to her use hung up 
on a ceiling hook; there was a fascinating 
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mess upon the fire, upon which her hungry- 
old heart was set; there was a snug 
glimpse of cook's bed from the room off 
the kitchen in which she was to sleep; 
— she could not tear herself away. 

" Lor, you take one very short, sir; I'd 
be sorry to leave your dear lady in her 
trouble ; and, though it 's not what I 'm 
used to " 

"In short, Tartar, you'll stay." He 
locked the back door and put the key in 
his pocket. "I think you're right; every 
night I let you out for an hour to discuss 
with your friends the affairs of myself and 
your mistress." 

"Lor, for shame on yourself, Mr. 
Coleman — I 'm not that sort." 

"And," said Coleman, "for fear you 
should puzzle your old head so as to injure 
your health, I shall tell you why I lock up 
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the house. I am under heavy debts, Tartar, 
and liable to be arrested by a bailiff and 
sent to prison. Now you know what to tell 
old Nan and Mrs. Broome and the rest of 
them." So saying he departed, but the old 
dame fell to a sudden quaking at his 
words, and she shook the back door with 
palsied vehemence, after which demonstra- 
tion she sat down by the kitchen fire and 
many times shook her old bonnet at the 
red coals. Here she was locked up, in a 
conspiracy against the laws of the land — 
an old wife of seventy pitted against the 
bum bailiff : she let her mess boil over on 
the fire amid her reflections. Coleman 
and his wife sat in the front drawing-room, 
which was now bare boards, like a picture- 
less frame; the pretty kidderminster was 
rolled up and gone, and yet the place was 
not without some rough comfort: there 
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was the bed-room table in the middle of 
the room, and there were two hall chairs, 
doubtless enough for two people, and there 
was a small work-table for Eleanor; on 
the chimney-piece was the large hothouse 
bouquet Mrs. Coleman had brought from 
the country, magnificent camellias and 
geraniums ; upon the mantel-piece, also, 
were two conspicuous objects which 
Coleman placed there, with which to 
conduct the siege — terrible weapons of 
offence adapted severally to himself and 
his wife — Eleanor's medicine chest to wit, 
and beside it a villainous old blunderbuss 
which he had picked up in an auction lot; 
its lock was gone, and its barrel was burst 
two inches at the muzzle. 

The weather was still bright and hot, so 
all the windows were thrown up, and the 
fragrance of the mignonette in the boxes 
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entered on the gentle pants of air. From 
without, the house looked as habitable as 
before ; the Venetian blinds were visible, 
and the delicate white muslin behind them ; 
the sun shone bravely on the window-glass, 
and the mignonette boxes trimly frilled 
the sill with verdure ; the red brick walls 
glowed through the jessamine, and the thin 
blue smoke from the kitchen chimney 
climbed into the still blue air straight as a 
palm tree. But within — the house was a 
m^ere shell, an English homestead in a state 
of outlawry : there went unhomelike echoes 
through the house when one walk^ or 
talked in the rooms; and those rooms, did 
they not seem larger, more vauhy than 
before? There was a lifeless tranquillity 
through them; they were emptied of asso- 
ciations; they looked as if a child had 
never played through them for years. The 
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sunshine fell in upon naked boards, and in 
that stem sunshine trembled the shadows 
of the mignonette, as in fear. The do- 
mestic cat, but the other day a fawning pet, 
went suddenly wild, not recognising the 
bare walls as her home ; she darted up the 
chimney when brought into the room, and 
lay there hiding in the flue till tamed by 
hunger. 

Singularly incongruous to the place 
were the two inhabitants who sat in the 
drawing-room, silent and busy all day. 
Coleman had brought his books from the 
office, and he toiled over them from 
morning to evening. Sometimes, leaden- 
eyed with headache, always yellow with 
over-work and care, murmuring up the 
weary monotonous files of figures, the 
money table in all its varieties commingled 
with the names of men. Kanged before 
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him on the table lay the cash-book, the 
day-book, and the ledger, and still he 
bent from one to the other, comparing, 
writing up, unravelling the tangles of his 
clerks. Save for the presence of his pretty 
companion, you could have fancied him an 
exhausted auctioneer, totting up the cata- 
logue of ruin his hammer had worked in 
that deserted home. 

Eleanor generally sat by the open 
window, a summer form akin to the 
sunshine and flowers and butterflies with- 
out. She was always so prettily dressed, 
winter or summer. A dainty sprig 
muslin, as fresh and crisp as May blos- 
soms or meadow sweet; little marble-white 
wristbands and collar, and a white carna- 
tion or two fastened on her breast by a 
little silver brooch. Her rich black hair, 
rooted low on the forehead, swept back to 
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her ears without a wave^ and formed a 
placid frame to the face, so calm and 
young and matronly, with the lights and 
shadows of compassion flitting over it, 
What a home was this to poor Eleanor, in 
this strange time--^all she had to conceal, 
all she had to counterfdt ! 

She had to conceal her nervousness. 
She would glance up the street and down 
the street, fearing lest she might see the 
tipstaff skulking in every arch, peering 
round every street corner. For a time she 
was in a high-strung excitement, which 
kept every sense secretly on the alert; 
but this fear lessened as she became ac- 
customed to the situation, even as women 
grow brave in a besieged city, and can 
stand upon the walls at last. She had to 
conceal her weariness of spirit at the 
inordinate length of these days, so bright 
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and hot and silent. Both of them were 
very patient, but she had most to bear. 
Her domestic duties had grown almost a 
sinecure. Where was her shopping, her 
visiting, her household cares for their 
daily meals? She used to write so many 
letters, and in an unambitious way she 
was accounted by her friends to be a de- 
lightful correspondent ; but now, in the awk- 
ward state of their alffairs, she shrank from 
communicating with any of their friends, 
not knowing what to tell them. There 
was a perfect dearth of domestic news : no 
record of Johnnie's health or ailings or 
wise sayings; no news about her acquaint- 
ance, for here she was cut off from them as 
if the house were plague-struck; there were 
no prospects, no plans to be discussed, and 
what she might have told them were best 
left in the dark till it could be hidden no 
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longer. She sat by the window, darning, 
sewing, or working some small piece of 
crochet, or, when tired of these, with her 
folded hands in her lap watching her hus- 
band's restless toil, and listening to the busy 
scratch of his pen, till at intervals she 
heard the sigh of weariness escape from 
him, and then she spoke to keep up his 
heart and her own. What she said was 
so homely I shame to set it down here, but 
I wish I could send a waft of her voice 
across the page: it was no ideal tone — it 
would be simply laughable to compare it to 
flutes or lutes or rivulets — ^musical is not 
quite the epithet which ^.pplies to it. 
Something in it bordered on the querulous 
key, but it was not querulous. You 
sometimes may catch the tone in the deep 
Somersetshire accent, never on the squeak- 
ing cockney lungs ; for it was a low, playful. 
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remonstrative, genuine voice, that could 
coax and banter, and, you fancied, could 
mourn. 

During the first two or three days 
Eleanor was occasionally routed from her 
seat at the window by the arrival of 
visitors. A carriage or a brougham or 
ladies afoot would stop at the gate, where- 
upon Eleanor would jump up in some 
confusion, and retreat out of sight with a 
rustle of muslin, whispering who it was to 
her husband. How the visitors stared up 
at the window, and wondered and stared 
again — ^how liveried servants gaped when, 
approaching to knock, they found no 
knocker, and pulled a broken bell — what 
they all said and conjectured, till they 
drove or walked away — Eleanor, with a 
beating heart and a tingling blush, never 
waited to observe. She was not indifferent 
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to the tongues of the world, but she had to 
conceal her pain. The sudden forfeiture 
of her social position, and all the vague 
calumny which must follow, struck her 
with some dismay, notwithstanding her 
husband's philosophical views : she would 
not have been a woman otherwise. 

There was Mrs. Delapoole, so patronis- 
ing and critical, talking with such gentle 
kindness, whilst her eyes wandered in cold 
criticism over Eleanor's dress and round 
her room — ^what would the queenly Mrs. 
Delapoole say? There were the Droppers, 
a nice kind family — why, they '11 think we 
are robbed and murdered, thought Elea- 
nor ; I doubt they '11 be content to go away. 
And there's simple old Mrs. Bell, she'll 
think Will is a sort of highwayman, coop- 
ing himself up from the law. And dear, 
oh dear ! there 's the judge and Ms yotuog 
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wife whom we were beginning to like so 
much— -they '11 never look at us agam. 
Well, let them all go, for Will's sake. 

Soon, however, they were troubled no 
more with visitors, and the outside of 
the house began to look desolate enough 
to tell the tale. The garden around it 
had withered up in the heat; the flagger 
leaves of the pinks lay brown and ripped 
on the bed; the earth was gaping and 
crumbling; the leprous toads had climbed 
up from the little bordering drain to bask 
upon their wrinkled bellies, undisturbed 
by passing foot. Eleanor forgot her ac* 
quaintance in other thoughts : she used to 
catch herself listening for sounds from the 
nursery — ^her little boy's laugh, or the 
joyous drumming of his little feet. No; 
the nursery was deatii-still, whilst children 
would play on the road below, laughing 
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and shouting cheerily, twitting her, as' it 
were, with the absence of her own child. 
How she missed her child during the hour 
before breakfast, when she used to dress 
him ! How she longed for him at her knee 
at the hour she used to teach him his two- 
syllable reading lessons ! She had nobody 
to talk to through the long day, and all 
this depression stole over her by degrees. 

Each afternoon she grew cheerful again 
during the evening meal with her husbs^nd, 
which was cooked by herself; and her 
heart grew light again at night when they 
took their long cool stroll down the road. 
It was a delicious dewy hour, and they 
walked right on towards the dead simset, 
where lay the long blue clouds fast asleep. 

At this hour, too, they did what shop- 
ping was required, and catered for the 
succeeding day, knocking at the private 
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doors of the shopkeepers with whom they 
dealt. 

All throughout their confinement this 
wonderful sunny weather lasted with 
scarcely a cloud, till towards the end of 
the second week, on a sultry Saturday, 
there was a change ; there came a thunder- 
storm to clear the air. During the 
heaviest peals Coleman laid aside his task 
lest his wife might be alarmed, and he 
walked up and down with her, his handker- 
chief over her face, that she might not see 
the spangles of lightning which seemed in 
the very room with them. 

On that night, too, they walked through 
the refreshed country, and watched the 
distant flashes dancing and listened to the 
thunder like a far lion on their scent. 

Upon the Sunday following, the long im- 
prisoned pair walked forth in full daylight 
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to church, as free as their neighbours. 
They were not much noticed in the stream 
of people either coming or going, but 
some of their visiting friends did see them, 
and by their manner seemed to have 
formed their own conclusion. The ladies 
cut Mr. Coleman dead, and bowed mark- 
edly to Eleanor; but she, observing the 
distinction, turned her eyes away with 
quiet indignation. She feared them no 
more. 

An unexpected and half comical source 
of annoyance opened upon Eleanor during 
her period of imprisonment, which we 
must not omit. The old charwoman, 
Tartar, whom Eleanor had relied upon as 
least likely to give trouble, began to 
mutiny. She had taken some crotchety 
notion that she would be rendered liable 
to arrest and condign punishment by this 
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defiance of the laws of the land. Her alarm 
reached a climax, having observed one day 
the old blunderbuss upon the chimney-' 
piece whilst dusting the room. That after- 
noon, whilst her master was in the thick 
of his work, and Eleanor at her vigil by 
the window, the door was softly pushed 
open, and the puckered old crone peeped 
in and beckoned her young mistress out 
of the room. Eleanor came to her and 
brought her into the back drawing-room, 
supposing that she came to make some 
inquiry about dinner. 

" Well, Mrs. Cann, what do you want?" 
she inquired. 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but I 
don't by no means understand the goings 
on in this 'ere house. I don't intend no 
disrespect, ma'am, but a poor lone body 
like me, as buried the last belonging to 
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me twenty year ago, must mind not to 
get into other folk's trouble." 

" Why, what trouble could you get into, 
Mrs. Cann? " asked Eleanor. 

"Lor, ma'am, I han't lost my memory 
yet. There was Mr. Smith who shot the 
policeman, ma'am — ^bless your heart! he 
shut himself up just like the master here, 
with guns and bagginets and the like. 
Why, Lor love you, ma'am! the military 
and police came up to the door one night, 
and twisted it off its hinges wi' a crowbar, 
and up they ran to his room, and pulled 
him out from under the mattress wi' a 
pistol in both his hands, and knocked him 
on the head fearful. I wouldn't mind 
that, ma'am, but they handcuffed the 
whole house down to the little girl as 
cleaned the boots, they all being adders 
and betters in that 'ere murder." 
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" Oh nonsense, you silly creature ! Mr. 
Coleman has done no crime." 

" I don't know that, ma'am — oh ! I don't 
know that — a poor lone widder must be 
heedful. I don't know what he has done, 
and don't want to." 

"You can leave us if you wish, Mrs. 
Cann, but you 've taken a very silly notion. 
You see that your master and I go out 
every evening, and we shall go to church 
on Sunday. Don't you know we would not 
go out if we were afraid of soldiers and 
police ?" 

" Bless you, ma'am ! I don't know what a 
body dare. Why do you keep your door 
locked up and chained all day if you ain't 
been and done some felony? and what have 
you that 'ere orful blunderbussh upon the 
chimney-piece ? " 

" The blunderbuss — oh ! that 's what has 
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frightened you," laughed Eleanor. " Why, 
it 's an old broken thing that couldn't go 
off} come in and see it for yourself. Mr. 
Coleman brought it down here in jest, 
because it would fetch nothing at the 
auction." 

She led the old woman into the front 
room, laughing. 

" Will," she said, " here is old Mrs. Cann 
she wants you to set her mind at rest. The 
poor woman thinks you have committed 
some dreadful crime, and that you are 
going to murder the police with that 
blunderbuss." 

Coleman looked round at the old woman 
and bade her " good morning " with mock 
gravity. 

"For the sake of this dear lady, sir," 
said Mrs. Cann, " I 'd be unwilling to leave 
you. I don't know what you have done. 
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sir, but I ask you with all respect," she 
continued, looking dolefully at the weapon, 
" not to let a poor helpless old creetur like 
me be 'sponsible for such a crime as you 
knows on, and I don't ask nothin'." 

"You have nothing to say to what I 
have done, Tartar, but I have no objection 
to confess to you that I keep that blunder- 
buss there in case anyone dares to unlock 
the house door without my licence. I '11 
discharge it right into that big bonnet 
of yours, Tartar — ay, as readily as I'd 
smoke a wasp's nest — ^if I ever catch you 
meddling with the keys." 

" Oh, my heavens ! " muttered the crone, 
clasping her hands. 

" Never mind him, Mrs. Cann, he 's only 
laughing at you. Will, she believes you, 
and the foolish woman will leave us. Tell 
her you were only in jest." 

G 2 
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Poor Mrs. Cann was in such an aguish 
state of consternation that the process of 
comfort and re-assurance was very slow and 
by no means effectual. Coleman had to 
point out to her the masses of cold damp 
rust on the barrel of the gun, and promised 
to have it locked up out of sight; and 
finally Eleanor promised her that in a 
week or so the house should be thrown 
open to the public, and that she should be 
left to take charge of the place until it was 
set again. After which solace she took the 
old woman downstairs and left her over a 
good cup of tea. 

When she rejoined her husband he was 
standing dolefully by the chimney-piece. 

" Nell, my poor Nell ! " he said, " I wish 
it was this day six months, and all our sea 
of troubles behind us." 

"I suppose you Ve come to that sad 
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place in the books, Will," she said, going 
to the window and bending over the 
mignonette. 

" Ay, I 'm beginning to founder at it, 
Nell." 

" Don't spare me, Will," she murmured, 
bending over the flowers. 

There was a few moments' silence, and 
then she said with energy, turning round 
towards him— 

" Whatever comes of it. Will, you must 
not be sacrificed." 

" I don't know what's to be done, love. 
What would I give if we were just start- 
ing for my mother's — ^you and sonny 
and I — ^with all this sad work done and 
over ! " 

It was just the moment of despondency, 
when the strongest will gives way ; and she 
came quietly over to his side with a sprig 
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or two of mignonette, making no fuss, and 
placed the flowers in his button-hole. 

" Never mind, Will," she smiled. " We 
never had much care to bear together 
before ; but I '11 carry half of it, and you '11 
carry half: I 'd carry the whole if I could," 
she whispered, with a kiss. 

From this hour she sought to please him 
and divert him by little attentions, and she 
made cheerful talk for him, encouraging his 
homespun drollery. Whilst on their night 
walks she always gathered ferns and wild 
flowers to freshen up the stale bouquet on 
the chimney-piece — he was so fond of a bit 
of green about him. She made merry of 
their isolation and the friends fallen away, 
lest he might think she deplored their loss ; 
but he didn't quite trust her in this. 

"Why, I remember the time," he said, 
" when it took a convoy of six gentlemen 
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to see my wife to the railway station at 
Taunton; and there's none to loye and 
honour her now but an old bankrupt in 
his shirt sleeves." 

Coleman's work was feverish, and he sat 
at it without his coat. 

One pleasant day, when the fleecy clouds 
had come at last, he had nearly completed 
his work; his back was less bent and his 
brow less creased over it, whilst Eleanor 
sat at the window planning how she might 
gratify him in the evening, and wishing 
that she could pay a visit to Covent 
Garden to buy him a fresh bouquet, when 
some kind fairy heard her prayer. 

She was at the sentimental occupation of 
darning a heel on one of his hose, when 
there swam right under the window a 
flower man in light fustian coat, brown 
gaiters, and broad country hat, his arms 
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pregnant with two magnificent fuchsias in 
large pots, all the red bells quivering ; he 
looked up at her seductively as he dis- 
played his goods — ^such a beaming rustic 
look — such rosy cheeks and laughing blue 
eyes ! The thought was instantly begotten 
in her heart, What a surprise and pleasure 
it would be to Will if she bought these 
beauties for him! She looked up the 
street and down the street to see if all the 
coast was clear, but there was not a soul 
in sight save some children at play; so she 
nodded to the man approvingly, and, rising, 
she laid her work quietly aside. She 
crossed the room softly and opened the 
door. 

" Well, Nellie," said her husband, 
" where are you going, dear ? *' 

" I '11 be back in a moment — dinner must 
be near ready now," she said, employing 
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an innocent prevarication that her gift 
might not lose its grace. 

He turned to his ledger again, and she 
ran downstairs, crossed the hall quickly, 
unchained and unlocked the door, which 
she opened cautiously. There stood the 
jolly countryman, with his two arms full of 
perfume and beauty. 

" Come in," she said. " How beautiful ! 
What do you ask for the pair? " 

"They are not for sale, ma'am," said 
the worthy man, stepping genially in and 
laying the two flower-pots on the rug, 
" they are not for sale, ma'am, but you can 
admire the posies and have a smell, whilst 
I do a little business with Mr. Coleman 
upstairs." 

He passed her actively, and went up- 
stairs with the footfall of a cat. 

"Oh, come back!" cried poor Eleanor, 
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"comeback! where are you going? what 
have I done?" 

He turned on the first flight, and bowed 
to her with mock courtesy, and panto- 
mimed to her with his hand on his heart 
that he was obliged. 

"Will," she cried, when she had re- 
covered herself, following the man in great 
agitation, "take care, take care." But 
before she could make herself heard the 
bailiff — ^for so he was — ^had walked gently 
behind Coleman's chair as he sat lost over 
his figures, and, touching him on the 
shoulder lightly, told him he was wanted. 

Coleman sprung to his feet and awoke 
to hi? position just as his wife entered. 
He looked at her poor linen-white cheek, 
and firom that to the rosy cheek of the 
triumphant bailiff, and he burst into a 
good-humoured laugh. 
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" Come, Nellie," he said, " you 've been 
imposed upon by this rascal — ^you are not 
cunning enough for a bailiff yet; but 
there 's not much harm done." Then turn- 
ing to the man, ** AUow me a few words 
with this lady, my good fellow; stand on 
the stairs for a few moments and I will 
join you." 

He gave the man some money, who re- 
spectfully retired. 

Then most pitifully Eleanor told her 
tale amidst a flood of abashed tears. " To 
think that it should have happened 
through m^!" she sobbed, but still her 
husband only laughed. 

" Why, Nell, it was your kindness did it, 
and I am only gratified; you shall see me 
every day. A sponging-house is a most 
aristocratic hotel, patronised by the no- 
bility and gentry; I cannot be there long. 
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for my paper will be sure to be sold soon, 
and I shall be called up to the courts in 
a week or so. Mind you bring one of 
those fiichsias to me to-morrow for com- 
pany, and we 11 christen it Picciola." 

He bantered her till he made her laugh 
through her tears, and then he made her 
write down the direction of the sponging- 
house, which the bailiff gave her, and 
then, embracing her, he went cheerfully 
away under arrest. 

« « « • « 

Coleman was imprisoned in a well- 
known sponging-house in Fleet Street, and, 
considering the nature of the place, not 
uncomfortably lodged. Eleanor was with 
him every day, and, his books being 
written up now, he sat talking or reading 
or strolling with her in the caged yard. 
Their inconveniences and privations 
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seemed to sit lightly upon them. There 
was a disreputable arm-chair he had hired 
with other furniture, which used mysteri- 
ously to disappear for whole days, and 
then be replaced without explanation. He 
christened it the " Old Ticket of Leave." 
There was a little fire-eaten poker, eight 
inches long, known to him by no other 
name than the " Twelve-penny Nail." 
The turnkey happened to have but one 
eye, and that was a pleasant kindly one. 
Mr. Coleman rather flattered him by ad- 
dressing him as Polyphemus. This im- 
prisonment, as far as surface appearance 
went, was quite a cheerful little episode. 
They read a deal and talked a deal, and 
she still directed his mind beyond their 
gathering troubles, and away from their 
repressed apprehension, amusing him with 
tales of country folk she used to know, 
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their quarrels, Uieir jealousies, and their 
loves, for she <^uld be a very diverting 
little gossip, this Keilie, when she pleased; 
and whilst she sat there indirectly com- 
forting him, the naked little chamber with 
its barred window grew strangely snug 
and homely. Coleman was not long in 
durance. When the time of his imprison- 
ment amounted to an act of bankruptcy 
he applied for his release, and was called 
up to his examinations. His books were 
sent in by him to the assignees, and 
his assets placed in the hands of the re- 
gistrar; his creditors opposed him to a 
man. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

It has been my lot to sit hour after hour 
in that arena where the creditors — inversd 
pollice — overrule the victim's fate. I know 
and have studied very feelingly the bank- 
rupt demeanour, and the bankrupt eye 
when he is tied to the stake and well 
bated. Fretful work, my masters, are these 
examinations either to the honest man or 
to the knave ; they are the last agonies of 
a long term of torture, the peine forte et 
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dure of breaking trade. That breaking 
up and winding up and calling up gives 
a look which I know when I meet; I think 
I could point out a man in the streets who 
is about to go through the courts, but I 'd 
swear to that man all over the world 
who had passed. Just as a doctor detects 
the disease breeding in the human frame, 
so I can recognise that bleak look — the 
green pike light in the eye of the worried 
rogue — the vigilant melancholy brimming 
the eyes of the honest bankrupt. Alas! 
honest bankruptcy is an Avemus easy of 
descent, but from which few emerge. 
The honest man knows this; he knows his 
ruin has been accomplished not by dissipa- 
tion or gambling, but by getting up early 
and going to bed late — by endless industry 
and sleepless zeal— only applied in some 
wrong direction, or shunted off the rail by 
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some obstruction which no judgment could 
have foreseen. He dreams and drowses 
on hopelessly; thinks of lost chances which 
rogues were free to accept, but which his 
sense of right forbade; of assets the rogue 
would have concealed with perfect se- 
curity, but which an honest conscience in 
business compelled him to surrender; and 
he feels a lack of that just approval and 
sympathy from his fellow-men which his 
uprightness demands. The mens conscia 
recti will not avail for two consecutive 
hours without present human sjonpathy. 
He winces at motives misconstrued; he 
writhes at his false position, which drags 
its length along, day after day; he sickens 
at the liopeless helpless future, and the 
pauper old age. These are the thoughts 
which write the wrinkles on him, and he 
carries some of the tawny light from that 
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wretched court away with him — travel he 
north or travel he south, he has it still. 

As Coleman stood in the box he sup- 
pressed his anxiety and kept a composed 
front; he kissed the book serenely when it 
was presented to him, and swore to speak 
the truth and the whole truth. 

The creditors were all present to oppose 
him. Old Trestle, who had been appointed 
Trade Assignee, towered near him and 
looked up at him from time to time. Un- 
happy little Soames stood near, and looked 
half sorry at the part he was forced to take ; 
he gazed at the insolvent still with a covert 
appeal, as if even now, could he but obtain 
a whisper in his ear, he would compound 
on any terms and withdraw his opposition. 
There was Simmonds, the advertisement 
agent, who had been obliged to take up the 
bill, and the wound was smarting yet. 
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There were creditors A and B and C, 
whispering and hounding one another 
on — highly incensed creditors, every 
one. 

The registrar then read out the state- 
ment of the case, and mentioned the 
amount of assets placed in his hands — a 
mere fraction in the pound, scarcely worth 
talking of. The outstanding debts of the 
insolvent, and the estimated value of his 
paper, sounded somewhat more imposing, 
but did not seem to make much impression 
upon the commissioner, who observed very 
tartly that they were much more familiar 
in that court with such unrealised property 
figuring on neatly ruled paper than with 
substantial assets. No mistake about it, 
his honour was an old vixen, and he eyed 
the bankrupt with preconceived suspicion 
and severity. 

H 2 
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Then the counsel appointed by the 
creditors stood up, and the examination 
began with an investigation as to the 
weekly expenses of the paper. The insol- 
vent was next closely questioned upon the 
sudden and surreptitious sale of the furni- 
ture, concerning which he was able to give 
clear and satisfactory replies, which were 
easily substantiated. The pressure of his 
creditors was the cause of his account from 
Somerset House being so suddenly sent in, 
and when it came it was imperative : his 
books testified to the amount of that debt. 
There were then some questions put about 
his wife's money and plate which were 
settled upon her, and this matter was also 
satisfactorily disposed of. After which 
preliminaries the counsel proceeded to in- 
vestigate somewhat suspicious ground. 

" How comes it, sir, that the receipts for 
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advertisements in your cash-book bear so 
small a proportion to the large amount you 
have paid for advertisement duties? " 

Bankrupt "A large number of my 
advertisements were necessarily gratui- 
tous." 

Counsel. "Were there not a large 
number fabricated ? " 

Bankrupt " Not fabricated — that would 
be silly and useless. Many floating ad- 
vertisements were inserted in my paper 
without any form of leave." 

Counsel. " In fact, unauthorised ? " 

" Unauthorised," repeated the bankrupt. 

Counsel. " How do you reconcile such a 
practice with the dealings of an honourable 
man of business ? " 

Bankrupt " The practice I consider to 
be an innocent one. It injures nobody. 
The deceit involved in it is not more 
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serious than in an ordinary business puflF, 
and all struggling periodicals are reduced 
to such shifts at first. If you impeach me, 
you impeach two-thirds of the London 
press." 

Counsel. "What, sir! do you assert 
that two-thirds of the respectable London 
press resort to such tricks for their exist- 
ence?" 

Bankrupt. " I talk of young periodi- 
cals, which comprise more than two-thirds 
of the London press." 

Counsel. " What is the reason, Mr. 
Coleman, that the amount appearing under 
the head of bad debts this year is so dispro- 
portioned to that appearing under the same 
head in other years? " 

Bankrupt "As a matter of course, I 
.was unwilling to write off the bad debts 
till the last moment; I was naturally un- 
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willing to admit the money was lost till 
it was lost." 

Counsel. " Now, Mr. Coleman, while 
you so readily account for all these minor 
matters with an ingenuity which I shall 
leave to his honour and the assignees to 
characterise, how do you explain the 
deficiency of 1,500Z. I85. 9c?. in your cash- 
book ? " 

The bankrupt was silent; all eyes were 
turned on him. 

Counsel. "Are you prepared for the 
question, Mr. Coleman ? " 
" I am, sir." 

" Then why do you not answer ? " 
" It was a loss," said the bankrupt, 
" A loss, sir ! Was it on the turf ? " 
" I never bet," replied Coleman. 
"Was it by cards?" 
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" No ; it was a loss contingent to a busi- 
ness man." 

" Yes, sir, such business men as we have 
to deal with to-day. On your oath, sir, 
what has become of this money? " 

" I have lost it." 

" On your oath, have you not feathered 
your nest with it ? " 

" You must choose another form of ex- 
pression, sir," said Coleman; "I do not 
understand you." 

" Come, sir," said the commissioner, " do 
you not understand the spirit and meaning 
of counsel's question?" 

" I understand the insulting spirit of it 
well. He must explain his meaning." 

" Well then, sir, you shall have nothing 
to complain of. Have you not put aside 
this money, or a part of it, for your own 
use?" 
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" I have not," 

" You say you lost this money : how did 
you lose it?" 

"It was a gift," said Coleman reluc- 
tantly — " I had better call it a gift." 

"A gift of your creditors' money? — oh 
indeed! Well, sir, to shift with you to 
this new ground — ^to whom did you give 
it?" 

" To a clerk in my office," replied the 
bankrupt. 

" Oh ! we are coming at it now," sneered 
counsel. 

" Now," whispered Trestle audibly, here 
is the stale old story for you — the dodge of 
every bankrupt Jew. Mark my words: 
when we ask him where is this clerk, he '11 
teU us he 's across the sea." 

" Where is this clerk, sir ? " asked 
counsel. 
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" He is in America," said the insolvent 
firmly. 

" Just so," sneered counsel. 

And that sneer was taken up, and went 
buzzing through the crowd — very audible 
und unspeakably insulting it was to either 
honest man or knave. There was nothing 
to catch hold of in the sound, nothing to 
refute. A man tied down under a tropic 
sim might as well resent the mockeries of 
a horde of apes in the branches above him. 
Honest man or knave, he must endure the 
ordeal, and it is all right, no doubt, that it 
should be so. These pages mean no 
crusade against the licence of the bank- 
ruptcy courts; we should rather complain 
that the meshes of the net are so wide 
that many an eel-like robber slips through 
and swims away. 
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" In America," repeated counsel. " Well, 
sir, this absence is timely.'^ 

Here followed several questions to 
identify this clerk — his name — ^the post he 
held — when he left — why he left — and so 
forth: and Coleman was so far able to 
substantiate his statement, through his 
counsel, as to show that some months 
previously his managing clerk had left his 
service suddenly and booked for America. 

"Now, sir," continued counsel, "pray 
what induced you to endow your man- 
aging clerk with 1,500Z. and upwards of 
your creditors' money? " 

" The circimistances were very peculiar, 
and of a nature I shrink frcKtn mentioning : 
it was an unwilling gift." 

"On your oath, Mr. Coleman, will not 
this money you have shipped off to Ame- 
rica revert to yourself in scone shape? " 
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" No ; I have said on oath it was lost to 
me and my creditors for ever." 

His Honour. "What do you mean by 
an unwilling gift, Mr. Coleman? I have 
been listening to what seems to me a series 
of equivocations. Explain the words * an 
unwilling gift.' " 

"He took the money, and I forgave 
him." 

" You mean he embezzled the money ? " 

"Well, it is a harsh word," said the 
bankrupt. 

"Yes, sir, but an adequate one," said 
counsel quickly — "a gift maybe an em- 
bezzlement also: so we have unearthed 
your explanation at last." 

" I very earnestly wish," said bankrupt, 
"to save this young man's character, 
especially as I believe he has acted since 
then with perfect uprightness in his new 
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employment, and gained the confidence of 
his employers. He made a confession to 
me, and threw himself on my mercy to 
save him from exposure, and unless my 
own honour is absolutely involved in the 
question I must avoid further explana- 
tion." 

"Were you not aware, Mr. Coleman, 
when you forgave him, as you assert, that 
you must ultimately account for this 
money on your own responsibility?" 

" I considered myself solvent at the 
time, and had good and reasonable hope 
of retrieving my loss by my paper." 

His Honour. "You must be aware, 
sir, that your own honour and character is 
now involved in this investigation, and 
that you are placed under very equivocal 
circumstances, assuming your statement 
to be correct. Are you able to bring 
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forward any written statement under this 
young man's hand to support the charge 
you have made against him, or have you 
any evidence of any nature beyond the 
unsupported statement you have made to 
this court?" 

"I am sorry to say, your honour, I 
have none which can be made available." 

" I have no more questions to ask, your 
honour," said counsel, sitting down, and 
the commissioner proceeded to make some 
observations upon the insolvent's conduct 
previous to refusing him his release. 

" I must say," said he, " that in many 
years' experience in this court I have 
never yet met a more reluctant witness in 
that box. He cannot plead simplicity or 
inexperience, for no one could be better 
qualified for fencing with counsel and 
baffling assignees. His explanations are 
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without corroboration, and seem to me 
to be thoroughly unworthy of credit, and 
wholly unsatisfactory to this court and the 
assignees." 

The fire had been long kindling in 
Coleman's breast; he flushed beneath the 
lash, and at the last he spake with his 
tongue. 

" I said my evidence was not available 
here, but I have a witness to the truth of 
my statement, who, rather than see me 
sufier such a cruel and ruinous imputa- 
tion as your honour has cast upon me, 
will appear in this court. My wife was 
present when I took the young man's 
statement." 

This unexpected announcement produced 
some effect. Coleman's counsel came over 
to him, and asked him in a whisper why 
he did not mention this in the instructions. 
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** Of course you will call her now." But 
Coleman had spoken in flush and heat, and 
already he began to repent. "It would be 
very painful for her to appear," he said; "I 
am very sorry I mentioned her name." 

"It is imperative on you to call her now, 
Mr. Coleman," whispered his counsel, " for 
if you do not your creditors will." 

This reason was a cogent one, and 
counsel proposed to his honour to summon 
Mrs. Coleman, whose evidence would be 
found entirely corroborative of the insol- 
vent's explanation, having hitherto been 
withheld out of regard to the lady's feelings, 
the circumstances having been special and 
peculiar. 

" I would wish to see my wife before she 
appears in the box," put in Coleman 
anxiously. 

Again the insulting sneer buzzed round. 
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" Ay, ay," whispered Trestle very audi- 
bly, " he wants to school her." 

" I have no wish to see her in private," 
said Coleman ; " the assignees may be pre- 
sent if they please, and I pledge myself not 
to repeat my statement to her : she will give 
her account quite uninfluenced, and un- 
questionably without collusion, for I have 
named her unwillingly in this case." 

The proposal, having taken this form, 
seemed reasonable, and was acceded to. 

It being then one o'clock, the commis- 
sioner rose and left the court for refresh- 
ment. Considerable interest had suddenly 
arisen, and not an individual of the crowd 
who filled the body of the court budged 
an inch from his place. There was a 
pleasing expectation of a great and signal 
scandal about to be exhibited — an exciting 
little drama in two acts, to be enacted in 
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this lifeless old theatre. Here was this 
obstinate and sagacious bankrupt, taken at 
his word and about to be put to a crucial 
test; for his renewed reluctance in the 
conference with his counsel did not escape 
observation — here he is caught and fairly 
driven to bay. 

There was besides a rare experiment of 
some general importance to be tried — a 
legal theory to be tested — a wife's evidence 
had been but lately admitted into civil 
cases. The theory so long received, that 
a Christian woman will perjure herself 
at the beck of her husband, may be found 
after all to be one of those popular dogmas 
received by all men, till, as in the old 
familiar tale of King Charles and the fish 
which was to displace no water in a brim- 
ming tub, it comes to be tried at last and 
is found untrue. There are a few in this 
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most matrimonial metropolis who do not 
expect miracles from a wife's love whilst it 
lasts, whatever a wife's hate might effect 
which has no peer. 

A wife's love will do much and suffer 
much, no doubt. Having a high ideal 
standard before me, I firmly believe that it 
would extend to a noble risk of life, and to 
death itself. My friend again supposes its 
average amount to culminate in darning 
her husband's stocking and catering for his 
dinner, and calls it a mere graceful veneer 
upon convenience and necessity ; but that 
a Christian woman would risk her soul's 
salvation that her husband should not 
lose his chattel, none of us are willing to 
believe. It is certain that a wife is likely 
to know best of her husband's affairs, his 
actions, words, and intents ; it follows then 
that, if he be innocent of any charge, civil or 
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criminal, she would probably be the prime 
and obvious witness towards his acquittal; 
whereas if she perjure herself for his sake, 
a woman's perjury lets in the light at a 
hundred chinks. In her social circle she 
may be cunning, no doubt, and, when not 
sternly held to the point, may fib very 
deftly. But the lens of her mind is 
narrow, and cannot embrace within its 
field a large, liberal, integral lie, such as 
may deceive men. 

When the commissioner had returned 
and taken his seat, he found the assignees 
in court, and Mrs. Coleman beside her 
husband in attendance. When her name 
was called she was led round to the box 
and placed in it. 

" Take that book in your hand,'' said his 
honour, himself performing the office of 
the crier; "swear that you will speak the 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God. Kiss the 
book." 

Timidly, almost breathlessly, Eleanor 
kissed the book ; then she looked his honour 
in the face. His honour looked very ugly 
and vixenish, and her eyelids sank again 
amid a complete and suspended silence. 
Her examination, after a few less important 
preliminaries, reached this material ques- 
tion — 

" Were you ever present at an important 
interview between Mr. Coleman and his 
managing clerk, Mr. Wallace?" 

" I was," she said, with a certain sub- 
dued enthusiasm of voice. Her zeal for 
her husband was put beyond a doubt by 
the intonation of those two little words. 

"What was the nature of that inter- 
view?" 
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" The managing clerk in my husband's 
office came to make a confession." 

Counsel echoed her answer, and inquired 
further the nature of that confession. 

" He came to tell my husband that he 
had — ^that he had — ^" repeated she, falter- 
ing, as if for want of some phrase rather 
than from any reluctance. 

" Go on, ma'am, that he had what? " 

" That a large sum of money was not — 
was not right." 

" To confess that the money was not 
right," took up counsel. " Would you be 
so good as to put it plainer?" 

"I caution you, ma'am, that you are on 
your oath," said the commissioner shrew- 
ishly. 

"He came to confess," said Eleanor, 
casting a quick anxious look towards her 
husband, which was generally and demon- 
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stratively detected by the whole court, 
-" he came to confess he had spent a large 
sum of money, fully intending to repay it." 

"Did he seem to you ashamed of his 
conduct?" said the commissioner. 

" He was in great difficulties, and hoped 
to repay the money," said Eleanor; "he 
repented very bitterly what he had done." 

"1 ask you, did he seem ashamed?" 
repeated the commissioner. 

" He was, sir," said Eleanor, startled. 

" Then why did he make you a witness 
of his disgraceful confession?" 

" He first confessed to me, sir," said 
Eleanor. 

" To you ! what had you to do with 
it?" 

"He wanted me to mediate for him 
with my husband," said Eleanor, aptly 
enough. 
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" And was your mediation successful? " 

** It was ; my husband promised not to 
prosecute him, and, if possible, to conceal 
his disgrace, as, if it got known, it would 
be his ruin." 

" Now, madam, are you aware that your 
husband's good name and honour were 
probably involved in that hush-up and 
pardon?" 

" It has become so, I fear," she mur- 
mured. 

" And pray what claim had that thief 
and embezzler upon you, that you should 
beg him off after having ruined your 
husband?" 

Eleanor's eyes filled again; she looked 
towards her husband for support. 

" I wish to withdraw my wife as a 
witness, your honour," said Coleman hotly ; 
*' I will take the consequences." 
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" You cannot withdraw her now," said 
the commissioner, whilst again the buzz 
of incensed triumph arose. You will do 
well not to disturb the court again." With 
this his honour repeated the question em- 
phatically to the flushed and shrinking 
witness. 

"Must I answer that question?" said 
Eleanor, appealingly. 

" You must," said his honour grimly, 
" and on your oath." 

"It — it was my own brother." This 
answer produced a sensation, and came 
upon the court by surprise, though doubt- 
less there must have been some present, 
who were lately connected with Mr. Cole- 
man's staff, well aware of the fact thus 
painfully elicited. 

"What hour was it?" said counsel 
quickly, "when this confession took place?" 
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She thought for a moment before she 
answered. 

*' To the best of my recollection it was 
about six in the evening.'' 

" What month was it? " 

" The end of May or beginning of June; 
I cannot tell the exact day." 

" Well, we don't want that. Wliere is 
your brother now ? " 

" In America." 

" America is a large place. In what 
part?" 

" He was in Canada when last I heard 
from him, and about thirty miles from 
Montreal." 

"No doubt he bought a large farm in 
Canada, and stocked it well ? " said counsel, 
with sarcastic meaning. 

"No, he had but fifty pounds in his 
pocket when he left England." 
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" Oh ! he had fifty pounds. Was this a 
remnant of his spoils? " 

" No, I gave him it from the interest of 
money settled on myself." 

"In what room was this confession 
made? " asked counsel abruptly. 

Eleanor's breath was a little taken by 
the sudden transition, but she quickly re- 
covered herself. 

" In the parlour," she replied. 

"Were the tea-things laid? " 

"They were," said Eleanor, wondering 
how the tea-cups could be implicated. 

" Were the candles lighted? " 

" They were^" she said panting. 

"You said this interview took place 
about six o'clock in the end of May or 
the beginning of June — Is it your habit to 
light the candles in broad daylight?" 

"I — I don't understand," said poor 
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Eleanor, confused, and looking a little 
wildly towards her husband. 

"I took the amounts down by candle- 
light, after tea, your honour," put in 
Coleman, coming to her succour ; *' but 
the confession was made early in the 
evening." 

" Be silent, sir," said the commissioner 
harshly. " You were not so ready to give 
information when you were called upon to 
do so." Then turning to witness he de- 
manded how she explained this contradic- 
tion. 

" My brother came down from the 
drawing-room where he had been telling 
me," said Eleanor, now quite collected, and 
even heated into womanly emphasis. " In 
the hall we found Will — I mean my husband 
— and the hour was, to the best of my recol- 
lection, about six o'clock in the evening. 
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We then all went into the parlour, and my 
brother told my husband everjrthing. It 
took long to explain it, and my husband 
had not written down the amounts till 
after tea, and then the candles had been 
lighted a full hour." 

" Had your brother the entire control of 
the cash-book?" 

" I believe so — ^how could I know, sir ? " 

"What was the amount of money he 
confessed to having spent?" 

She thought and hesitated. 

" I believe about 1,500Z." 

"How was it, then, that he possessed 
himself of this money? " 

" I do not understand," she faltered. 

Here the commissioner interfered — the 
questions involving information which 
the witness could not be supposed to 
possess. 
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" Do you remember which of the 
servants let your brother in? " 

" I do not," she said warily. 

" How was your brother dressed? " 

She thought and faltered. 

" Why do you hesitate? " asked counsel. 

" Because you want to confuse me," said 
Eleanor, who never had done any harm to 
this fellow that he should persecute her so 
about trifles. 

" How many conversations have you and 
your husband had upon the evidence you 
should give?" 

"What evidence, sir?" she inquired. 

" What evidence ! why, this tale of your 
brother embezzling 1,500Z. ? " 

" I protest against this harsh and un- 
gentlemanly language used by counsel, 
your honour," said Coleman; "it is both 
useless and cruel." 
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" Mr. Coleman, I don't see why you 
should call criminal actions by other than 
their right names in this court," said his 
honour. " I was myself ready to inter- 
fere if any rudeness had been offered 
to this lady, but I cannot see why we 
should mince terms with a witness who, 
I am bound to say, has ever}'^ appear- 
ance of having been tutored in her evi- 
dence." 

" But it is true, my lord," cried poor 
Eleanor in a rain of tears, " it is unhappily 
true, and I have my brother's letters in my 
pocket, in which he alludes to it." 

" You have his letters ! " said the com- 
missioner. " And why, madam, did you not 
produce them? It might have spared you a 
good deal of trouble and pain." 

" I would have done so, but he would 
not let me," sobbed Eleanor, whose temper, 
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by the way, was a little up on account of 
the opprobrium she had endured. Her 
announcement, thus adding an unexpected 
feature to the evidence, threw the highly 
emotional audience into fresh surprise, in 
which her husband had his share. Now, 
Eleanor had laid little weight upon these 
letters, for she had supposed that the 
simple statement of a lady would be amply 
sufficient to set all straight; but she 
brought them notwithstanding, lest they 
might be needed ; and now, with some 
honest indignation, she produced a bundle 
of them from her pocket, and, having 
opened several with anxious fingers, she 
selected two passages from the fine bold 
manuscript, and sent one of the letters into 
the hand of the registrar in a little flutter 
of very excusable triumph. 

" Was your husband aware of the 
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existence of these letters?" asked the com- 
missioner. 

" No, he was not. He knew my brother 
wrote to me, I dare say, but by agreement 
I never mentioned my brother's name to 
him since that day." 

Solemnly and pompously, having adjusted 
his spectacles, the registrar began to 
read : — 

" You do not Tcnow^ my dearest Nellie^ 
what a delightful leverage in this burning 
weather is gin sling. ^^ (Great laughter in 
court.) 

" That 's not it," said Eleanor; " I pointed 
to a place lower down: I will pencil the 
passage if you will let me." 

But by this time the registrar had lighted 
upon the right place, and read out in a 
commonplace business voice : — 
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" 1,500Z. I My dearest Ndl^ in my present 
poverty it seems to me such an endless deht^ 
hut until I have paid every fraction to 
William^ I shall feel more like a convict 
than a settler in this strange land. I shall 
work myself to the bone to repay it^ and then 
he will forgive me at lastJ^ 

'' Here is another passage," said Eleanor, 
and she sent over another letter to the 
registrar's hand, who read the following : — 

" It is now three months since I left your 
house in Homsey Boad, after that dreadful 
scene with William^ when you strove to 
make my peace. Dear Nellie, I count it 
years — I have lived so much and so heavily 
since then." 

The letters containing these passages 
were then handed down to counsel, and by 
him passed round among the creditors for 
their perusal. 
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" Is there anyone* here who could swear 
to that handwriting?" said the commis- 
sioner. 

" I can, your honour/* said oa^ of the 
creditors frankly. " This is Mr. Waflace's 
writing, I know it well." 

Two of Mr. Coleman's clerks wcne pre- 
sent and certified to the sames, and, sup- 
ported by these passages, Mrs. Coleman's 
evidence was deemed conclusiYe. A com- 
plete reaction favouraWe to the iftiolvent 
set in. The creditors, after a s^^ con- 
sultation, expressed themselves, tferough 
counsel, as entirely satisfied with the ex- 
planation, and stated it as their intention 
to withdraw all opposition. The commis- 
sioner expressed himself in very changed 
terms from his late severe comments^ 
in granting the insolvent's release, and 
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making the due order that he should 
receive his certificate. 

Thus was Coleman rescued from a false 
and equivocal position, and the utility of 
the late change in the law of evidence 
proved by a precedent. 

Conscious of the unintentional injustice 
of their opposition, the creditors sent Mr. 
Coleman, some days after, a gratifying 
testimonial, signed by them all, to the efifect 
that he had acted under very difficult 
circumstances, like an upright business 
man, and if he had been somewhat unwise 
in exposing himself to so much painful 
suspicion, it was owing to a kindness and 
humanity which they were bound to re- 
spect. Be it observed, however, that ere 
this testimonial was sent, the assignees had 
effected a satisfactory sale of his paper, 
which had afforded a liberal dividend to the 
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creditors, and realised the estate on the 
neatly-ruled paper so slighted by the com- 
missioner. 

When all was quiet and business at an 
end, and Coleman's affairs had subsided 
into most respectable ruin, he recalled his 
little son home, and wrote to his mother in 
Somersetshire, proposing that himself, his 
wife, and child should pay her the long- 
promised visit at last. Like a country 
breeze by post, so fresh and welcome was 
it, came the hearty reply from rustic Mrs. 
Coleman: straightforward was its tenor, 
and thrifty of endearing expletive ; but it 
said just what she felt. 

" Dear Will, I received your letter this 
morning saying you were coming to me, 
and I reply to it at once. This is still 
your home, and you don't need an invita- 
tion. Come back to me as you used at the 
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summer holidays, and I '11 scold you and 
spoil ycra by turns, as I used to twenty 
years ago, though I don't expect you'll 
want the horsewhip now. I shall be very 
glad to see my daughter-in-law and grand- 
child, neither of whom I have ever seen; 
but tell Nellie what a plain house I live in 
-^no powdered footmen here, but servants 
with heads like doormats and shoes a stone 
weight. You met with little kbidness, poor 
boy! from your father whilst he Uved, but 
we '11 see if we can't make it up to you now : 
so wind up your affairs as soon as you can 
and come home. 

" Your affectionate mother, 
" Maetha Coleman. 

" N.B. Make some inquiries for me 
about this new threshing machine; I seem 
to think it would answer very well." 
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CHAPTER V. 

I BEG to place my reader in a second 
class carriage of the night mail South 
Western, running at the perilous rate of 
sixty miles an hour. We are familiar with 
the sensation — ^the long lurching swing 
of the vehicle, the roar through the 
tunnel like present destruction, and the 
scream of the whistle, giving vividness to 
the alarm, the reckless jolt and the giddy 
draught, yet withal the sense of exhilaration 
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given by speed, flight, escape from the 
mile that troubled you and from the care. 

The sun is down and the hills have 
forgotten him already, having faded into 
cold slate colour; they seem to glide along 
solemnly with the train, while cattle, 
fences, houses, and roads dart back in 
blending rout. 

Under the light of the solitary little 
lamp, which burns with an isolated tran- 
quillity amid the rush of elements, sit 
three travellers close together by the 
closed window ; they are the sole occu- 
pants of the carriage. The gentleman, 
Mr. Coleman, bankrupt, late proprietor 
of a certain class newspaper, is now 
leaving London in company with his 
wife and only child— leaving London 
with the same regret a man might feel 
in leaving a vault in which he had been 
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locked and half stifled, just greeted by 
the fresh air and Ufe— casting behind 
him London's work and associations; with 
the same regret with which a man might 
lay down a loathsome burden tied to him 
for days. 

As he was swept on and away, with all 
he loved best within the girth of his arms, 
it seemed as if a coil were gradually un- 
loosening its festering clasp from his heart. 

Awa, whigs ! awa ! politics are nothing 
to us now; lawyers, brokers, and duns 
are but as ghosts, which will vanish at 
cockcrow to-morrow and leave us among 
the meadows and sunshine. Custom 
bills. Bill A and Bill B, price currents, 
advertisement agents, editors, penny-a- 
liners, pay-days without dividends, paper 
merchants, and all the rest of it, one vast 
soakage of life and hope, perish all in the 
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distance. JDamnati sint — let them be 
accursed! we are bound to the old home 
which is opened to receive us after ten 
years' absence, and we think not of re- 
trieving or fenciag now; we look for rest, 
merely rest. 

About ten years ago Coleman left home 
on bad terms with his father, and began 
life, without friends or money, at the age of 
twenty-five. Further, not to be surpassed 
in boldness, whilst yet an humble clerk he 
married a young lady from Taunton, who 
brought him the interest of about 2,000Z., 
the capital being locked up in the custody 
of trustees. Then Coleman, a man of 
some practicar sagacity, and watchful of 
his opportunities, contrived to struggle into 
a business which seemed so rotten that its 
proprietor, a sly old rat, presently sold it 
to him and sneaked away. 
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Soon after a sanguine gentleman, who 
was tempted to join in it, suddenly with- 
drew his capital and bolted <mt of it in 
a panic. But Coleman stood steadily to 
the hdm, and brought the busmess through 
every peril, till it became since then a 
thriving aad well-known firm, which need 
not be named here. He sold it advantage- 
oudy and cleared about 2,000^. by the 
transaction. Whereupon, bdng turned of 
tidrty, and having acquired steadiness, 
judgment, and character, he committed the 
great mistake of his life — namely, sunk this 
money in the class newspaper — and entered 
straightway upon the sea of troubles which, 
as we have seen, beat him down at last. 

His child, sleeping in the shade of his 
rough grey coat, has nestled its face away 
from sight, but a yellow tumult of curls 
swells from beneath his cap, with that 
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beautiful sheen upon each small billow pecu- 
liar to childhood ; you see it still on those 
treasured little love-locks of deceased babies 
and children when the heads which grew 
them are but ivory caskets beneath the 
daisies. 

Eleanor and her husband are in heart 
to-night; she has led him to talk of his 
old home, arid he is telling her with half 
pathos, half jest, all he remembers of it 
before his father died. She is asking him 
some questions also on her own account, 
inquiring with much interest about the 
neighbouring doctor, whether he was skil- 
ful in the diseases of children. 

" I believe there is a doctor, a capital 
old gossip, near at hand, Nell, who wiU 
just suit you; he has a most judicious 
trick of gently alarming and relieving an 
anxious mother by turns, like blowing a 
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bellows, you know, by which process he 
finds he can keep his own pot boiling. By 
heavens ! he has a great pestle and mortar, 
as big as a christening font, always at 
work, compounding juvenile pills, war- 
ranted harmless as comfits." 

He was always chaffing her more mariH 
upon this weak point — her apprehension 
about her child's health : and Eleanor took 
refuge from him in another important in- 
quiry. " Is the church near. Will?" 

"Within about half a mile," he replied. 
" By the way, Nell, you must never expect 
my mother to accompany us to church, un- 
less she is greatly changed since I was 
at home." 

"What, never?" said Eleanor, somewhat 
startled. 

" I ain not the least uneasy," he replied, 
"but that you will love and respect my 
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lootlier when you know h^r, so I will let 
you into a little searet about her character. 
When my mother takes a prejudice she 
never parts with it; that prejudice strikes 
down a great tap root into her nature ; you 
might as well tiy to pull up an oak tree; 
all the reasoning in the world would have 
only the effect of thumping the soil harder 
about the roots. It happened, Nell, that 
the cleigyman of our parish-— a very ex- 
cellent man, I believe, but deuced sharp at 
a bargain, like your worthy husband — 
made a good thing of a cow he sold to her, 
which he had stocked for two or three 
days, till she was nearly bursting with 
milk. My poor mother was certain she 
had bought a twenty-quart milker at least. 
Why, bless your heart ! the poor cow 
scarcely accomplished four quarts a day. 
What do you think of that, Nell?" 
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" What a shame," cried Eleanor. 

" Well, that may be, but to this day my 
mother brands the whole church universal 
with that swindle of milk, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury down to the Curate 
of St. Bees. She gave up going to church 
forthwith, and performed service for herself 
in private." 

" I did not fancy your mother like that, 
WMer 

" But she can be kind, my poor mother," 
he continued with emphasis; "you will like 
her a little more and more every day till 
you grow to love her as I do. She has a 
primitive honesty about her, which is 
above all price if rarity gives value — a 
kindly inoffensive honesty which makes 
no fuss. She never was guilty of a 
trick in her life, and prides herself upon 
it." 
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" I am sure we shall like one another," 
murmured Eleanor, with involuntary inde- 
cision. 

" One great comfort about her, Nell, is 
this — little worries never touch her temper; 
you will know when she is displeased by 
her silence. How I used to understand 
her as a young child, and used to get out 
of her way when she fell into one of her 
silent passions, which was double as dan- 
gerous as my father's fits of violence! 
Many a good thrashing she gave me, 
which I earned well. But she was the 
most generous, unsuspecting, gullible of 
mothers : there was a rough nobility about 
her, as I remember her, and a fidelity of 
fondness when once she took a fancy, which 
somehow her peculiar faults seemed to me 
to enhance." 

" So I am going to live in your old home 
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with you really, at last, Will. You have 
told me so mucli about it since our 
marriage, that I long to see it, yet I never 
got a true notion of a place or person (puU 
your coat round Johnnie's head a little 
more, there 's a draught from the window, 
love) — description never gave me a true 
notion of place and person, and I am sure 
somehow it will be quite different from 
what I fancy." 

" Why, Nell, it must be altered," he said 
gravely. " My poor father is gone since I 
was there, you know. A pity, Nell, we did 
not make a trip home in his lifetime, that 
he and I might have made it up. It damps 
the pleasure of this return, I can tell you, 
to think of the lost chance," said he with a 
sigh. " I shall feel so unforgiven in the old 
rooms." 

Now listen to Eleanor for a touch of 
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her trade; maxk how she will come art- 
fully round him to pour in the oil and wine. 
" Is the picture we have very like him, 

wm?" 

" What — ^the miniature ? It is like enough 
to remember the poor old face by." 

"Do you remember showing that pic- 
ture to your father's farm bailiff when he 
came to visit us, .and telling him you 
would not take a thousand pounds for it, 
and that you hung it on the sunniest wall 
in the house?" 

" I said something of the kind, I believe. 
I wonder is old Michael living yet?" 

" You know Michael told us,*' continued 
Eleanor confidentially, "he would be 
closely cross-examined about you by your 
father when he went home; and although 
Mr. Coleman would not confess it, Michael 
was in some sort an ambassador to report 
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how you looked and how you felt towards 
him." 

" Ay, ay, I let that chance slip through 
my wretched pride — ^no good fretting about 
it now." 

"Well, I may as well confess to you: I 
charged old Michael to repeat what you 
said about the picture word for word to 
your father, and I know he did so." 

" How like you, you little conspirator ! " 
said Coleman quietly; and, as if it touched 
him nothing, he returned to his account 
of his mother, which in the foregoing 
eulogiums the reader is warned not alto- 
gether to trust. " My mother will surely 
try to make a farmer of you, Nell; she is 
always mounted on her mud clogs, God 
bless her! from morning till night. You 
must learn from her how to put the curd 
in press, and how to make butter, and I'll 
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teach you how to catch trout in our little 
river — the only stream in the whole 
country." 

"Then I have one comfort/' said 
Eleanor, interrupting him ; " you can't 
upset me out of a boat, as you did at 
Kew, when you tried to row with two 
oars before you had learnt to row with 
one, and we were ^" 

" Nellie," he said, with a hand on her arm, 
"were you really serious just now? Did 
you bid Michael tell my words to father?" 

" Indeed I did, Willie — of course I did 
— you may ask Michael." 

He pressed her to him closely. 

" Do you know, Nellie, you could hardly 
have meant it, but I can't tell you how I 
am relieved; it was the only damp to my 
happiness to-night." 

Didn't she mean it, though ! that 's all 
he knew about her. 
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And now the train begins to slacken its 
speed, the lamp of the pointsman flits by, 
and they arrive at the cheerful wide sta- 
tion amid a labyrinth of iron rails. The 
porter calls out the name of the station, 
the doors are flung open, and Coleman is 
at his journey's end. He lifts out the half- 
wakened child, hands out his wife, secures 
her five and twenty little parcels (a lady 
never travelled with less) which strew the 
seat, looks after the substantial luggage 
forward, and sees everything stowed in 
safety on his mother's chaise, which is in 
attendance. Ten minutes' drive brought 
them to Hill Side front entrance, and up 
the short dark avenue to the house. 

The hall door was hospitably open ; 
Coleman leaped down all in a glow. He 
lifted Eleanor bodily across to the hall- 
door steps, and hastily put down the 
dazzled child beside her. 
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" I hear my mother's voice in the hall," 
he whispered with all the eagerness of the 
boy. "Call her mother, Nell." He put 
them in both before him, and his mother 
met them on the threshold and embraced 
him. 

How did she look to the stranger 
Eleanor in the lamplight? A square- 
framed old lady dressed in rustling grey 
silk; her face was of the broad build of her 
son's, and was full of pale blitheness this 
night — a square-jowled, low-fronted, yet 
bland old countenance, that told its own 
story at a look. There were the remains 
of robust beauty about it. The hands out- 
stretched to h^t son wete strong and 
sinewy even to the wide finger ends. She 
gave him one hearty kiss of welcome, and no 
more of such foolery, though she had not 
seen him but once and again these ten years. 

" And this is your little boy? " she said, 
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turning to Eleanor with a civil welcome. 
" Come in, dear; you are all very welcome 
home.'* 

She ushered them in, going before them, 
and treading freely and heavily — a most 
independent footfall, suggestive of no 
spindle limbs beneath. 

Her son whispered to Eleanor, "You 
must love her, Nellie : it is the same trusty 
old mother — ^the same old home." 

He entered the warm sitting-room with 
a confident happy smile on his face, con- 
tent and proud of his mother's welcome. 
The next moment that smile faded away, 
for at the fire within stood a stranger. 

The bloom of the hour was somehow 
dashed. His heart was just foolish and 
open, his memory alight with the enthu- 
siasm of old times; and here he was 
confronted, detected by a strange inquisi- 
tive face, and suddenly thrown back into 
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defensive formality — the bloom of the hour 
was somehow gone. 

" This is a particular friend of mine, 
Will; you have been such a stranger these 
many years, you have not met him before. 
Mr. Kent, my agent." 

"In plain English,'* said the stranger, 
" your mother's farm bailiff. I am proud 
to make the acquaintance of her son ; 
you'll find me a business man, Mr. Cole- 
man — ^give you a sound opinion of a horse, 
a cow, or a sheep. Your mother and I 
have worked together these six years, and 
never had a misunderstanding, so you and 
I shan't be like to quarrel." 

"You remember Squire Kent's house. 
Will, beyond Pow Hill? " said his mother — 
"this is one of the Squire's sons." 

What were the man's credentials or 
ability to poor Coleman, who had just come 
home and longed for its sacred seclusion ? 
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He bowed and murmured some acknow- 
ledgment, and stood awkwardly at the fire, 
flattering himself that this interloper had 
some delicacy, and on the first evening, at 
least, would take the excuse to withdraw. 

Mr. Kent was some years his junior, a 
fine burly figure, and a florid, not un- 
comely face, £ull of audacious good-nature 
and vulgarity. He had a profusion of 
surging light hair, and a pair of large 
yellow whiskers, which were far more de- 
monstrative in their prominence than his 
features. This gentleman applied himself 
to converse with Coleman, whilst Eleanor 
was brought up to her room by the old 
lady ; and his manner was somewhat wild 
— it had a reckless afllability about it, meant 
rather for good fellowship than for insolent 
familiarity, of which latter it had all the 
effect. 

With the intention, perhaps, of giving 
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Colema^n the advantage and scope of a 
familiar subject, Kent knocked his giddy 
head against his man's sorest point at 
once : with the tact of a butcher he sent his 
first thrust right into the quick. In point 
of fact, he opened on the poor bankrupt 
upon the mortality of small city news- 
papers, which never, to Mr. Kent's know- 
ledge, made their appearance in all Somer- 
setshire. Now, there 's a sporting paper, 
the " Field," or " BeU's Life"— that 's a safe 
speculation. There 's an illustrated paper, 
like " Punch," or the " London News " — 
there 's a safe investment. Somersetshire 
folk, to Mr. Kent's certain knowledge, 
take these papers in, and can understand 
them. A man's newspaper after breakfast 
must be light reading, and of universal 
interest. Let Mr. Coleman appeal to his 
own experience; and what they like in 
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Somersetshire, why, they liked throughout 
all England, he supposed, just the same. 

" I have the * Field ' and ' BeU's Life ' re- 
gularly on Sunday morning on my table." 

" Your office is in the house, sir ? " said 
Coleman interrogatively. 

" I shall be very happy to show it to you 
when you tire of the ladies," said Mr. 
Kent, " and I will give you a pipe, and a 
good glass of toddy to take the cold of 
your journey out of your stomach." 

" Thank you, sir," said Coleman coldly, 
" I have much to say to my mother to- 
night." 

" Oh ! — weU, any other night, or evety 
night — just the same to me; I am estab- 
lished in the house as one of the family, 
you may say," 

" Oh indeed ! " said Coleman. 

So chillingly was that little ejaculation 
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uttered, that all Mr. Kent's blazing straw 
of conversation died out on the spot ; and 
when at length the old lady and Eleanor 
returned, the latter saw in one womanly 
glance there was something awkward and 
wrong between the gentlemen. With an 
earnest wish that all should go off smoothly 
on this first critical night, whilst her 
husband drew his mother to the sofa, to 
renew, as it were, their loving acquaint- 
ance, severed by such a chasm of time, she 
exerted herself to talk and listen to Mr. 
Kent, though, being now such a domestic 
animal, her social powers had very much 
run to seed in the nursery. 

Kent was respectful in manner, and was 
evidently a little fascinated; for, though 
a coarse unlettered man, he had a distinct 
perception of the attractive kindness of 
her face, and could not but be flattered 
and gratified by her attention. 
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Eleanor's eflfbrt, highly disagreeable to 
herself, was made with the best intention, 
and evidently appreciated by her husband, 
who looked over gratefully at her, more 
than once regretting perhaps his own loss 
of temper toward the man, and relieved by 
her shielding aid from the impertinence of 
a stranger's observation. But amid aU her 
laudable exertions, poor Eleanor received 
a rebuke, and from the most unexpected 
quarter, too. 

It was when her husband had left the 
room to fetch down to his mother a little 
present from town, which he and his wife 
had conjointly chosen, that the old lady 
walked over to the window in silence, and 
again crossed the floor to the fire, mutter- 
ing as she passed Eleanor something about 
" chattering to^vn ladies." 

Before Eleanor could reason on the 
meaning of the phrase, she felt the mantling 
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blood over forehead and neck. No sooner 
did her husband return than, rising with 
rather scant ceremony, she came over to 
him, and never stirred from his side till it 
was time to retire. 

But long before that time arrived the 
cloud had passed away from old Mrs. Cole- 
man's face; she showed herself quietly 
gratified with the presents, which consisted 
of a handsome watered silk gown and car- 
buncle bracelets. 

She said, as she looked at them and felt 
them, that it was a right comely gown and 
trinkets, and that it was a lady chose them, 
so that she would thank Eleanor for them, 
not her poor looby. Will. In that quiet 
way of showing her pleasure, Eleanor saw 
a resemblance to her husband, and in 
many little looks and touches she still 
recognised a sort of rough translation, as it 
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were, of his manner. Somewhat to her 
relief, however, it did not gain in strength 
beyond this first night. 

That night, when Eleanor and her 
husband were sitting up over the fire, 
gossiping into the small hours, as was 
their custom, they had a visit from the old 
mistress. She sat with them there, her 
slippers on the fender, and her gown folded 
comfortably on her lap, and joined in with 
their conversation in a healthy robust 
style. She made her son a little speech in 
bidding him good night, which had some- 
thing of apology about it, and was taken 
by him as such. " I am a farmer, Will, 
and shall leave you and Eleanor very much 
alone. Eleanor won't be sorry for that — 
will you, dearie? Mr. Kent and I are 
afield with the men all the day," . 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*^MiND you call her mother," said Cole- 
man, as they came down to breakfast in 
the morning. 

Eleanor found an unconquerable diffi- 
culty in calling her so. The epithet 
seemed to catch in her throat. She had 
often, indeed, addressed her so by letter, 
but then it was dashed off with a running 
pen and thought of no more. About two 
years previously, she had lost her own 
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mother; her husband, when he came home 
that evening, found her sitting on the 
stairs in hysterical grief — a black-edged 
open letter dropped at her feet. Her own 
mother was another type of woman from 
the robust and rustic old lady who claimed 
the loving epithet — a slender and dove- 
eyed mother, antiquely refined, was that 
other. Mrs. Coleman received them alone 
in the plsdn airy parlour; its walls and 
farniture, its white table-cloth, were orange- 
tipped and tinted by the hospitable fire. 
She was a farmer, indeed, this morning, 
buckrammed to the throat in a warm 
garment, which might be described as a 
cross between a great-coat and a pelisse. 
As she came forward, there was a tramp 
from her heavy shoes on the crumb cloth 
and naked boards. 

She was still friendly and independent 
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in her address, scorning the mere formali- 
ties of hospitality, but she unconsciously 
ahnost won over Eleanor's affections that 
morning by the marked £Emcy she seemed 
to take to her little grandchild. The old 
lady caught him with guile. She seemed 
to have some rough knowledge of children's 
nature, for she made no demonstrative 
advance, but waited till the child's eye fell 
upon hCT spontaneously ; then, in the voice 
of a familiar old playmate, she drew him 
over to the window to look at the pony 
upon the lawn : over-strayed Johnnie under 
a spell, and presently was beguiled into 
friendship by a confidential word or two 
of a little saddle which had come all the 
way from WeUs. After breakfast she 
invited him out, that he might give the 
pony a crust : stoutly she trod before him 
to the door, and stood at it beckoning, 
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Mid twinklmg over at him ndth an old 
playmate-look. He took a step <ir 
two, faltered, and looked wistfially at his 
mother. 

" Come along, sonny, till ^e feed Jock 
the pony — come along, till we see Jock the 
pony," laughed granny. 

They had scarcely crossed the gravel 
when the foolish mother was after them, 
having suddenly bethought her how a child 
was once kicked to death by a vicious 
horse; and she called after the reckless old 
lady, and exacted a promise firom her that 
Johnnie should not be left near the pony's 
hoofs- And, indeed, she had rather he did 
not feed it either : the vision arose before 
her of the little blue- veined hand gobbled 
off in a moment. 

" I '11 make him as hardy as a wild 
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duck," chuckled the old lady, leading off 
her prize. 

Johnnie came back safe and gay to his 
mother, having ridden the pony, granny 
holding by the mane and leading him 
along. 

Meantime the redoubtable old lady had 
been summoned away by her farm bailiff, 
and was afar on the headlands with him, 
striding over the clods. 

" Mamma," said Johnnie, " what did Mr. 
Kent mean by saying to grandmamma 
that aU of us should be up with the lark 
when he was master here?" 

" No, no, Johnnie," said his mother; " I 
am sure he did not say that — I am sure he 
said ' if he were master here.' " 

" If lie were master liere^^ repeated Cole- 
man quietly. " My mother is not right to 
lift that fellow out of his proper place." 
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" Oh well," said Eleanor quickly, " he 
is of good family, you know. Come out 
with me, Will, and show me over the place, 
and you shall be merry eighteen again, and 
leap the fences for me, as you used." 

" I '11 have you put a double stitch on my 
waistcoat buttons then," smiled Coleman. 
" Come along, wifie. I wonder would you 
and I have been good playmates then? " 

She had marked the shade of mortifica- 
tion over him, and she drew him out into 
the country air. She appointed him her 
cicerone over all his boyish haunts: the 
crumbling coach-house wall, against which 
he used to play handball, was another 
Colosseum to her for venerable interest; 
the mark where he used to hop the ball 
was still on the flag; and then he led her 
along the trout-stream by a briery path 
to show her the little reach in which he 
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cai^;hfc spoond-wd^t fish — the budi in 
which he lost another^ whidi wnggled 
awajr into the ivater agaio. He pointed 
out the grassy^ bank oai which he naed to 
watch the otter nm beneath the yeteran 
aak tree. She scrotiniBed that liver as if 
it had been a golden stream of Bendigo. 
So he played the showman, pleased and 
interested by her sympathy, skilfiilly 
coaxed by her oat of the momentary 
diadow, and living ov^^ again in her ccmi- 
pany all the pleasant pranks and holidays 
of boyhood, as they two wandared dreamily 
throogh the grounds. 

Let me, during their wanderings, offer a 
short description of the hoose and place, 
which it win be needfiil to remember in 
subsequent events. 

At the gate were the stable and small 
courtyard, and all along the hedged border 
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of the place ran the small river Quick, till 
it took a whimsical bend before arriving 
at the entrance^ and followed the by-road 
away to the street of the little town behind 
the hill. 

Entering the gate, you passed up the 
short gravel-walk to the front of the house. 
Now, there was a peculiarity in the situa* 
tioB of the house, which was, as it were, 
built in the square deft of a hill-side, such 
a choice of site being by no means uncom- 
mon in Somersetdure. The house was, in 
feet, in the embrace of a sort of racket- 
court, as it were, which formed an area at 
the back, contained between the back walls 
of the house and a solid hill-side wall of 
about nine feet sheer. There were sloping 
parapets on either side, which you ascended 
by rude stone steps* The hill was beauti- 
ful and wild. For about a rood from the 
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house it was laid out in untrimmed garden 
beds, and then came an ancient wall stained 
with mosses and lichens, and thickly bossed 
with shining ivy. Beyond swelled the 
glad green hill, planted with grotesque 
apple trees hunched and elbowed, climbing 
up the slope in an antic throng, till you 
saw the crowning file of them atop spider- 
limbed against the sky. Old ash pollards, 
shooting out a hundred horns from their 
clumpy heads, grew on the surrounding 
fence, and there was a rolling surf of rich 
green grass, arabesqued with the shadows 
of the trees, and dappled with blue beUs in 
the early summer. Over the hill was a 
winding path, which led by a short cut to 
the little town beyond, but it was not much 
frequented. 

The house was of the ordinary modem 
build, square and blue-tiled, containing 
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four rooms below, namely, a large parlour 
looking out in front, and an unpretending 
drawing-room looking in the same direc- 
tion ; the latter was seldom inhabited, ex- 
cept on such a gala occasion as a prodigal's 
return. A comfortable little sitting-room 
was appropriated by the old mistress to 
Eleanor's use, wherein she might be as 
private as she pleased. The windows of 
this sitting-room looked out from the side 
wall, owing to the above-mentioned pecu- 
liarity in the situation of the house. The 
fourth room on the ground floor was small 
and ill-lighted, being Mr. Kent's office, in 
which he kept his accounts and pay-books. 
He seldom had business there till night, 
except indeed on pay-day, when the work- 
men came floundering in to him one by one 
and received their week's wage. 

Right over the Sitting-room, covering 
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both it and the hall, was old Mrs. Coleman's 
bed-room J her step was distinctly audible 
when she crossed the boards, thrilUng 
down the dight partitions; and the fact, 
moreover, of the same flue connecting the 
two apartments, altogether made the lower 
room almost as sensitive as a whispering 
gallery to sounds from above. On a level 
with the window-siU of Mrs. Coleman's 
bed-room, and at some two yards' distance, 
was the parapet where the hill had been 
cut away, and a narrow flagged area lay 
between parapet and window, into which a 
back door opened. Here was a large butt 
for catching rain-water, ♦and also a good 
pump with a stone trough at its foot. The 
room abpve the parlour was given to 
Coleman and his wife as a bed-room, and 
was furnished for them with every luxury 
the house could affbrd". They surely could 
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in no respect complain of their reception; 
the old mistress delighted to honour them 
in her own quiet unpretending way. 

She placed her son at the foot of the 
table at dinner, and when, a few days after, 
he expressed a wish to accompany her over 
the £arm, she heartily bade him do so, and, 
with Mr. Kent at her other side, gave 
attentive ear to his opinions and advice. 

But then she told him in private, as she 
stroked his shoulder caressingly, he had 
better stay with Eleanor in future. 

"Mr. Kent is discontented at your 
meddling in the business of the farm, Will, 
and I cannot play safety-buffer to ye two 
men if ye go growling and giming at 
each of my elbows all the day — ^it 's like I 'd 
lead a happy life," said she laughing. 

But when she saw he did not respond to 
her laugh, she repeated gravely — 
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" And you must not leave Eleanor alone. 
I will have my grandson with me in your 
stead." 

" His mother will have a word to say to 
that, I fancy," said Coleman carelessly. 

" I covet that child, Will, and I must 
have him; I am too lusty i' the waist to 
play good fairy to him, but my fondness 
won't do him harm." 

" Well, well, I leave him between you 
and his mother," laughed Coleman, swal- 
lowing his vexation. " I see you are going 
to put Johnnie to ride on the stick you 
used to lay across my shoulders." 

It is strange the superior fascination a 
granny can exert over a child to a mother : 
whether it be that the extremes of age 
seem to approximate and become magnetic. 
A mother's love perhaps is too solicitous 
and authoritative, whereas a granny is apt 
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to have a touch of the old rebel about her, 
and to rest her attractions upon a muti- 
nous collusion with her pet to defeat all 
constituted authority. 

This muscular old granny was not the 
less attractive to her small-boned scion in 
that she was great and strong and uncon- 
querable in his eyes. His trim little figure 
was to be seen trotting after her on foot, 
or on the pony day by day as she walked 
with her farm bailiff through the grounds. 
He was to be seen following her up and 
down through the house, holding on by 
her dress, or by her middle finger. She 
allotted him a little flower-bed, wherein to 
make dirt pies, and root up flowers; a 
tiny spade and barrow were his, and in 
the evenings, when she was home, he 
watched how lustily granny's big spade 
turned over the earth-heaps in her neigh- 
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boaring tulip-bed, and tried to mimic Tier 
on a small scale. 

Eleanor, thonagh kept in a constant 
fright, did not meddle in the alliance much, 
airf, to quiet her misgiTings about the 
parapet and river, granny had a wooden 
paling and barricade erected along each 
perilous border. These precautions, in a 
great measure, set Eleanor's fears at rest; 
and as to the perils from wild cows, 
wandering infections, stalking hooping- 
coughs, scarlatinas, and small-pox, she was 
obliged to smother her uneasiness as wdl 
as she could, for she met with intolerance 
and ridicule from both her husband and 
his mother. 

In some respects Eleanor was a fool: she 
had lost two infants by water on the brain, 
and now, of this her first-bom and only 
child, she was as timidly anxious as a poor 
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puss, all whoae kittens are drowned save 
one. 

Granny had a pretty cot swinging be- 
tween a two-post stand, placed at the foot 
of her ftinereal old bed, so fond did she 
grow of her pet at last, and often she 
would induce his mother to permit him to 
sleep there; though Eleanor was secretly 
loth to let him out of her sight at those 
feverish hours when young pulses flutter 
in sleep, and the hand and forehead of 
children grow dry and hot. She could 
not but acknowledge, however, what her 
husband constantly pointed out to her, 
that Johnnie grew strong and rosy apace. 

But if she courted the company of her 
grandchild, old Mrs. Coleman spent little 
of her time with her son : she seemed mo- 
nopolised by this farm bailiff during more 
than business hours. Her son sat very 
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much at home with his wife, and spoke 
freely to her upon his grievance, not fret- 
fully or impatiently, for he even employed, 
according to his wont, a half-jesting tone 
in his complaints; but it was evidently rest- 
ing on his mind, for he returned to it again 
and again. Eleanor shunned the subject, 
and scarcely ventured a comment upon it. 
At a first glance, indeed, he did not 
seem to have much cause of complaint. 
He was placed at the foot of the table; his 
wishes and those of his wife were consulted 
in all household matters; he seemed to fill 
the place of master there : but he felt him- 
self in a difficult and a false position. His 
gorge was rising against this interloper, 
but his delicacy, as a dependent man and 
a guest of his mother, restrained him, and 
he felt the necessity of masking his dislike. 
The difficulty of preserving the nice ad- 
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justment of manner between an avoidance 
of intimacy and an eflfect of slight, was all 
the more difficult with a man of such 
clamorous affability as Mr. Kent. His 
mother, indeed, had bespoken his civility 
for her agent with some little show of 
awkwardness, as if she felt the request 
were unreasonable; she begged him to sit 
with the man after dinner awhile, and go 
through a daily ordeal of self-restraint and 
formality. 

"I am indebted to him very much. 
Will. You will not find him disagreeable — 
you know he comes of good family. Squire 
Kent, his father, once owned the whole 
freehold farm of Littlemere, and was as 
good a man as your father. I wish you to 
be civil to Mr. Kent, Will." 

He promised her to fulfil her wishes, 
and, with a stiff sense of duty upon him, 

VOL. I. N 
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he fixed an attentive gaze on Mr. Event's 
face during his bunkum stories^ smiled 
faintly at his jokes, and nodded at his 
dogmas,, leaving them where he found 
them. He was diligent to banish from his 
demeanour the slightest air of superiority, 
and no gentleman could have required 
more at his hands; but to Kent's thinking 
his reserve soon grew offensive — ^the coarse 
and voluble good-fellowship, still held 
courteously at arm's length, began to ex- 
hibit a slight insolent flavour. Coleman 
bore with him : he sat with him courteously 
after dinner tUl he chose to rise ; he intro- 
duced newspaper topics and agricultural, 
overlooking many little sneering turns in 
which his companion chose to indulge, and 
becoming mildly deaf when any remark 
was made touching on a family matter. 
He began to understand the man better, 
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however, and to discover that, though a 
wild and noisy feUow, whose conversation 
was presumptuous, copious, and flat, he 
was by no means insignificant; £ov if his 
tongue was rash and unprofitable, it never 
betrayed him, and his acts were prompt 
and business-like. He was like a wind- 
mill whose sails swung uncouthly wide and 
beat the air^ but which ground the com 
steadily within. There was, in fact, aa 
underlying practical cunning under all 
this noise. Not that the manner was as- 
sumed for a concealment, however, that his 
objects might ambush behind them — ^the 
manner and the rattle were mere tem- 
peratement and innocent effervescence ; 
his business qualities formed altogether 
another establishment, and were to be 
detected by other tokens. There was, in 
fact, a fire-safe amid all the blazing straw. 

N 2 
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Evidently, however, he was what is called 
a good-natured man — amiability of that 
class which runs with slack principle, and 
often forms a basis to all the vices of our 
nature. We may christen it the tavern 
temperament — ^the good-nature which sends 
the brimmers round and pays the lordly 
score — ^which wrings your hand with a bene- 
diction, and giddily blows a slander on you 
about the country — ^yet shrewd enough to 
guard itself. The type is the most worth- 
less of our nature. 

It disquieted Coleman, then, to perceive 
that this man enjoyed the entire confidence 
of his mother. Her aifection for himself 
did not, indeed, seem to be prejudiced by 
this influence, and she was solicitous be- 
yond her nature to show him it was not so ; 
yet she was evidently controlled by Kent 
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behind the scenes. This was the more 
perplexing, considering that she was strong 
and energetic beyond her sex; honest and 
simple, she went right through with what 
she undertook with a native self-reliance. 
It looked untoward for her advantage, and 
it seemed almost to menace her happiness 
that this wild unprincipled man should 
be to her such an intimate confidant. 

In the afternoons, when sitting upstairs 
with his wife (he kept much with her now, 
I repeat, for idleness also was beginning to 
oppress his spirits), he used to watch his 
mother's square old figure with its straight- 
forward step walking down the field beside 
the tall portly farm bailiif in his gaiters 
and velveteens ; he could catch the man's 
jovial laugh as he drew his fingers through 
his large yellow whiskers now and again. 
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Coleman watched their feiniliarity with a 
jealous eye, 

" I must abdicate, Nellie — ^I must ab- 
dicate, I see. I 'U rule you all the harder," 
said he, smiling still. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Eleakok, under the Battaral impulse of a 
stranger in a situation wMch could not be 
estimated, perhaps, for many days, began to 
observe anxiously the little signs that in- 
dicated the 'true character of her new 
home, and to note the ways of the house 
as far as she was able. She put certain 
questions to herself which she could not 
ask another — How far was her husband to 
be considered master here, and what amount 
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of influence did he possess over his mother? 
What place should she be called upon to 
fill — ^whether that of a mere visitor, or one 
who held a certain amount of delegated 
authority in her husband's right? The 
causes of a woman's happiness or unhappi- 
ness in a given place are of another fibre, 
and work on other nerves than those which 
touch a man's peace. She may despise and 
stand apart from all the manoeuvres and 
jealousies draughting through the female 
part of the establishment, which a man only 
smiles at, but the pain and daily worry are 
hers, though she escape the taint. She had 
confidence in herself, however, and it was 
not in her nature to give wanton ofifence ; 
she had no pretensions and no expectation, 
save that she should be mistress of her own 
conscience, and free to enjoy the society of 
her husband and child. This frame of 
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mind kept her observation alive. That little 
unaccountable outbreak of Mrs. Coleman 
on the first night of her arrival produced 
an impression upon her which she could 
not forget ; and though she never mentioned 
the incident to her husband, yet, like an 
insignificant riddle which teases and im- 
portunes us so as sometimes to break our 
night's rest, the solution of that most un- 
merited little snub troubled her, and the 
impression left by it induced her to avoid 
Mr. Kent with an instinct of caution. 
Her avoidance of him was the more marked 
because Kent made many little efforts to 
break through it: he would strive to catch 
her eye at dinner, and address little com- 
plimentary, yet respectful, speeches to her, 
which she received with palpable dis- 
couragement. Now she observed that the 
old lady grew fonder and heartier to her in 
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piroportion as tihis repulsicm of Mr. Kent's 
acquaintance canght her notice, and this 
heartiness had all the significance of gra- 
titude. What did this mean? So frank 
and confiding was Mrs. Coleman herself to 
Kent, that it could not arise from sym- 
pathy in Eleanor's apparent disKke to him. 
H^ fiivour and concessions towards the 
ferm bailifi!^ whenever they came within 
Eleanor's ken, seemed to her, m a negative 
sense ^at least, to do her husband great 
wrong. A little scene took place in her 
own bed-room about this time which threw 
some light upon her perplexity. 

There was a pretty delicate Irish girl in 
the establishment ; she had large misty eyes 
and a hollow cheek, and up from the kitchen 
through the house rose her continual low 
comgh. She came to Eleanor timidly, and 
told her that the mistress bade her to wait 
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on her and make herself useful in needle- 
work or in minding the child. 

Eleanor had taken a sort of interest in 
the girl at sight, and had, moreover, been a 
little perplexed by her. She seemed under 
some unaccountable and continual awe x){ 
old Mrs. Coleman, which completely un- 
nerved her in her presence; yet the old 
lady displayed no harshne^ in her manner 
towards the girl, and seemed xather to 
have treated her with kindness and con- 
sideration. 

Eleanor so far accepted her services, 
that she set her down to some light needle- 
work in her own bed-room, during which 
she put some questions to her about her 
health — ^how long she had her cough, if 
she had seen a doctor, and so forth. 

The girl seemed continnally weeping 
ripe, and sobs seemed struggling out 
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through her speech. Surely she could not 
always be so through the day ; half an hour 
before she was still and unmoved enough 
in the kitchen. She had evidently some 
smothered grief in her mind, and could 
conceal it weU enough till she came within 
the thrill of a kind voice. Whenever 
Eleanor spoke to her up struggled the sob. 
Now, Eleanor was guiltless of even the 
temptation to arrive at the gossip of the 
house through a servant, and out of the 
most single-minded compassion did strive 
to come at this grief by a kind inobtrusive 
approach. There was the prelude of a 
violent fit of crying before the girl could 
be induced to say anything; she then be- 
spoke Eleanor's forgiveness in a scattered 
hasty manner, and besought her to pledge 
herself that she would never teU what she, 
Lucy, was about to confess. 
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Eleanor, taken by surprise, gave a con- 
ditional pledge that, if the communication 
had in it nothing wrong, she would keep 
it secret, and then in the same scattered 
unconnected manner the girl told Eleanor 
that she was the daughter of Michael Bryan, 
former farm bailiff to old Mr. Coleman, 
whom the mistress had turned off; that it 
was Mr. Kent had placed her here, when 
she could have got no other situation. 

" And, oh ma'am ! " she exclaimed, "may- 
be you or Mr. Coleman might prevent 
what 's going to happen in this house." 

Eleanor was bewildered. What possible 
connection could there be between the 
beginning of the poor girl's statement and 
its close ! 

" I am afeard, ma'am," continued Lucy, in 
a sobbing whisper, and with a frightened 
look towards the door — "I am afeard. 
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. ma'am, that^ — liat the mistress is going to 
marry again." 

Here Eleanor checked her firmly, affected 
to discredit her utterly, and read the girl 
a brief lecture, as severely as she was able, 
upon her noticing what took place below 
stairs. All very proper and discreet, but 
she was secretlj amazed and moved. If 
this were true — and coinbining the story 
with her own observation she almost be- 
lieved it — ^what effect would it have upon 
her husband if she told him what she heard? 
It might be, seeing the unequivocal affection 
his mother felt for him, that if he were 
apprised of the danger in time, supposing 
it to exist, he might have influence enough 
to avert it. 

The long habit of shielding him from 
annoyance operated powerfully upon her 
against this prudent course; she shrunk 
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from it, and winced at the very thought of 
it» Here she had him peacefully moored 
after the storm, bBguming to accustom 
himself to any little cloud of disappoint- 
ment which might hangover his home, and 
enjoying himself entirely in her society; 
one word from her might break up all this 
peace, and throw him into a state of des- 
spondency perhaps deeper than that from 
which he had risen. Should she i^eak 
that word ? But yet, was it not crueller 
far to hoodwink him, and allow the ground 
to be taken from under his very feet while 
he sat dreaming and drolling away the 
days with her, when a timely exertion of 
influence coming from him, a proper and 
rightful channel for such interference, 
might save himself and his mother from 
this scandal? Woe to those who say peace, 
peace, when there is no peace ! 
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One morning he was reading out to her, 
as was his custom, and, looking up, he saw 
her eyes directed wistfully across the fields 
— ay, he followed their direction. There 
went the ill-matched pair down the fallow, 
with the startled rooks clamouring above 
them, and the cattle staring at them in- 
quisitively over the neighbouring hedge. 
He threw aside the book. 

" Eleanor," he said, " this is not exactly 
the sort of house I should have chosen for 
you, and we '11 take flight when once our 
quill feathers are grown again. I hope 
you will not form any wrong impression 
about my mother as a hostess, because this 
person is so privileged in the house — the 
fact is, he is the head man of business here; 
her income depends upon his management, 
and it is necessary to consult him from 
hour to hour. My mother, you are aware, 
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is one of those who must know what is 
going on in her own business. She never 
allows herself to be mystified or set aside. 
I remember in some law transaction long 
ago how she worried her attorney out of 
his patience, and possibly out of his tricks, 
by her importunate directness and utter 
contempt of law phrases." 

** But is it the habit, Willie, that a farm 
bailiff should make himself one of the 
family?" 

" Common enough, Nell; it is found con- 
venient. You know he's factotum and 
vizier upon the land; he has all the 
money passing through his hands; and, I 
think you will agree with me, the less you 
let such a man out of your sight the 
better." 

" Oh ! but if — " she began, and interrupted 

VOL. I. 
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herself with " You are quite ri^t, Will, to 
uphold your mother." 

" But if — Nell, what were you going to 
say?" 

" Do you know another instance of a lady 
a widow? " 

" Why, yes. Mrs. Darron over the hill 
yonder, she has a fann bailiff." 

"Who comes in," continued Eleanor, 
pursuing a hesitating cross-examination, 
" when he pleases, and joins the family at 
their meals?" 

" She has no family, NeU." 

" Is she in the same station of life as we 
are? " asked Eleanor. 

" She has the blood of four hundred 
acres of rich freehold farm running through 
her veins," replied he smiling. 

" Oh indeed ! and — " faltered Eleanor. 

" Go on, Nellie, I '11 tell you all I know." 
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• " Is she young ? " 

" Buxom thirty," he replied. 

"Do people talk of her?" murmured 
Eleanor. 

" You mean do people make a scandal of 
it? They certainly do not; he is a business 
man, and his business lias on her land : to 
be sure, Ihe neighbours may hint and 
whisper, for ail I know. It is a snug free- 
hold certainly. The man has opportunities, 
no doubt, of pushing his suit, and a good 
argument to back it, since no one could 
make a more competent master of the 
place." 

" Would it surprise you very much ? " 
began Eleanor. 

" Not the least. Why, Eleanor, you seem 

curious about this Mrs. Darron. I shall 

show her to you next Sunday at church, 

with a bird of paradise on her bonnet and 

o -2 
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a gorgeous tropic shawl, if mother's account 
of her be correct." 

" I don't care to see her, Will." 

She was silent, looked up at him and 
then out at the distant figures, and again 
up at him; but, though evidently full of 
some communication, and her lips just 
parted as if to begin, she sat quite silent. 

" You mean to say, Nell, that people 
might talk of my mother? " 

"Might! Don't you think that they 
surely will talk?" 

" Let them," he said shortly; and added 
in a moment after, " In the first place, it is 
a custom of the country, this intercourse 
which seems to you so strange ; and in the 
second, she is old enough to be his — she is 
twice his age; that is enough to silence 
such insolence." 
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"But, surely, old people have married 
young people, love?" said Eleanor. 

" Let them talk, let them talk, provided 
it be not in my presence," said he in haste, 
" The fact is, I quite agree with you on the 
desirability of getting rid of this fellow out 
of the house, if only my mother could be 
influenced to do it. He has held possession 
these six or eight years, and she has such 
a high character for sense she can defy 
such silly rumours. Indeed, much as I 
myself should wish it for your sake, Nell, I 
cannot say I should half respect her if she 
got rid of him for such a reason as that." 

" But have you not observed, love, some- 
thing be — between — " she saw him begin to 
stare, and her meaning popped out with a 
nervous recklessness — "I think there is 
something between your mother and Mr. 
Kent." 
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He woke out of his daily apathy. In 
fact, he looked at her in -such stern cold 
amazement^ that she laid her hand quickly 
upon his in gentle deprecation of anger. 

"Nellie, for heaven's sake speak out 
plainly when you speak of those I love! " 

" I don't wishy you know I don't wish to 
hurt your feelings. Will j but jurt to warn 
jrou — I may be mistaken, but I do think it 
better ta have no secrets from you- — I do 
think your mother has some thought of 
manning again.'^ 

He withdrew his hand from hers and 
rose from his chair. 

" Nellie, if anyone had told me you 
could have repeated such gossip — such 
vulgar gossip — I should not have believed 
it; it is a disappointment and mortification 
to me. I distinctly state, in my mother's 
name, that such an assertion is groundless 
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and silly. I did not think you were like 
other women in this." 

His rebuke brought the tears to her eyes 
and sent a distressed flush to her cheek; 
but as he was about to leave the room, 
deeply offended, she got before him to the 
door, and, placing her back against it, 
pushed him gently back with her hand 
upon his breast. 

" It is the first time we fell out like this. 
Will — ^you have not been quite just." 

" Just or not, Nell, I have no business to 
say what I have said to you ; but you don't 
know how touchy I am about the old 
mother." 

" But you don't love your mother better 
than me?" 

" It 's easy to make you jealous, Nell," 
he said, laughing and kissing her, and the 
quarrel of our Darby and Joan was all 
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blown over. Not so quickly passed the 
mortification and shock from Coleman's 
mind ; the cruel suggestion ruffled him 
anew every time it returned to his memory 
during the day. 

There is nothing too strange, or even 
revolting, but it may come to pass. Nine 
days' wonders are latterly so common, 
that our tympanums have grown callous, 
our ejaculations have become merely dra- 
matic ; the genuine wonder lasts about nine 
seconds. There is nothing durable, nothing 
holy, nothing honest, lawful, or wealthy, 
but that one of these days it may give us a 
surprise, and belie itself. We cannot on that 
account, you know, be five minutes late at 
our office. It is no affair of ours that the 

Marchioness of B was in the police dock 

for shoplifting a yard of ribbon, or that 
Bishop has declared himself a Deist 
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or a Mormon, or that the Prince of Bankers 
is picking oakum with a cropped head. 
We must mind to pay our grocery bill not 
the less, and we will enjoy our beefsteak 
all the same. 

Coleman was pretty well world-worn, and 
had little trust in men or things for good 
or ill; but there is a sanctity about the old 
home faith — ^Ije still believed in the mother 
he had not seen for years with a tender 
bigotry. Like the wallflower on the rock, 
this fond superstition for home flourishes in 
the most sceptic jiature, and the first suspi- 
cion which touches the dear old shrine with 
dishonour or doubt comes upon us like 
cold sacrilege. Had this story been whis- 
pered to him by any other lips than those 
of his wife, he would have scouted it with 
utter contempt, and thought no more about 
it ; but now he grew troubled. Without any 
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deliberate intention of espial, he caught 
himself noting the manner of his mother 
towards Kent, and marking her words un- 
easily; but he observed nothing sufficient 
to support the charge. Yet was he rest- 
less, abstracted, and altered; he no longer 
persevered in the squeamish duty of cour- 
tesy and forbearance towards one whose 
name had been, though idly, coupled so with 
his mother's. 

Surely, thought he, what Nell has already 
observed the whole country must have by 
heart, and this absurd report must be put 
an end to by some decided course. 

He sought an opportunity to speak to 
his mother without danger of interruption, 
and a few days after he had the chance at 
last. Mr. Kent had gone to a distant 
fair, and was not to be back till late the 
next day. He drew her into the little 
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room appropriated to Kent's desk and 
ledgers. Kent's pipes of many fashions, 
from bistre-brown to coal-black, adorned 
the chimney-piece; files of memorandums, 
bills, and letters hung on either side ; his 
lounging arm-chair stood upon the rug 
responsively ; the carpet up to the table was 
frayed by hobnailed shoes, where the work- 
men had come in and out. Certes, this 
man was an active member in the firm. 

" I have seen very little of you, mother, 
since I came home," he began in a tone of 
affectionate reproach. 

" Whose fault was that, Will? You have 
left the mother to cleave to the wife, and I 
don't blame you, but you had a right to 
come home to me many a day ago, before 
it had come to this." She looked round 
the room from the desk to the files. Her 
words were equivocal to her son's ear. 
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Before it had come to this, thought he — ^to 
ruin or bankruptcy was it, or had that look 
round the room a meaning? 

" You will have just enough of us as it 
is, mother. We must have put you out a 
great deal ; it must be a great change this 
from your daily habits — to have a noisy 
child in the house and a town lady — eh, 
mother?" smiled he. 

" Lord a mercy. Will ! there isn't any 
change in my habits these eight years, and 
all who belong to you will be welcome 
here." 

He paused, rightly calculating that the 
direct old lady was sure to suspect some 
delicate motive to be guiding his conversa- 
tion, and would draw it forth. 

" And how do you and Eleanor find the 
house?" she said. 

" I can assure you of this, mother, she 
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quite appreciates the kindness of your 
welcome and reception." 

"She does not seem to like Mr. Kent 
much," she continued, fixing her keen 
eyes upon him. 

" Why, Nellie has been brought up to a 
town life, and is rather fastidious in her 
acquaintances. I cannot say she likes Mr. 
Kent," said he bluntly. 

Far from showing any displeasure, his 
mother seemed gratified by the confession. 
Her motives, like her meaning, were seldom 
ambiguous, and were often only more 
transparent from any effort to conceal 
them. 

"That's right, that's right. Will," she 
said; " so she told you so?" 

" It 's no use concealing it, mother." 

" That 's right. I understand plain 
speaking; I never hid behind a trick in my • 
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life myself. I didn't use to ask your 
opinion, Will, when I had made up my own 
mind, and I don't say I will taie it now — 
but I wish for your hoBiest opinion of Mr. 
Kent." 

There was, to his fancy, something fail- 
ing and pathetic in this request, that 
almost sounded like an appeal. For the 
moment it occurred to him that his mother 
was in fear of this man, and in this oppor- 
tunity of confidence turned to him for 
support. 

" I think Mr. Kent to be a presuming 
unprincipled man, mother. I dare say he 
has business capabilities, but, come he 
of squire or of peasant, I don't believe 
that that man could ever form into a 
gentleman either in feelings, conversation, 
or conduct. Should he ever presume upon 
•his privileges in your house, mother, may I 
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depend upon your speaking freely to me 
and relying on me ? " 

She was silent and grave, but the soft- 
ness had left her face. She stood up stiffly 
beside him, her hand outstretched along the 
marble of the chimney-piece. He knew this 
mood of old when she disagreed, or dis- 
liked the turn conversation had taken ; she 
preserved a cold silence, and averted her 
eyes. 

"Come now, mother," said he in a 
changed tone, pushing past the gibbing- 
point with self-possession, " 1 have a com- 
plaint and a grievance, as every man is 
sure to have who is treated too kindly or 
made too comfortable. I have come home 
an idle man, and I have been in harness so 
long, I find myself b^inning to fret for 
want of something to do." 

" Can't you take the gun, Will, and bring 
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me home a brace of partridge, as you used 
to do? or we can borrow a horse for you." 

" No, no, mother, it 's no use concealing 
it ; Eleanor and I feel our dependence upon 
you very sorely." 

" I won't hear that nonsense, Will," she 
said, interrupting him. "I cannot make 
you and Eleanor welcome by dearing and 
cuddling and kisses, but I tell you your 
presence in the house has made me feel 
quite young and light-hearted again; I am 
beginning to dote on that child, and I '11 
make him as hardy as a wild duck, if only 
his foolish mamma will keep her eyes shut." 

" Now, I have a proposal to make to you, 
mother, and don't be in too great a hurry 
to reject it — at least it is worth thinking of. 
You pay Kent a salary, I suppose, and it 
must draw upon your income pretty freely. 
I'll undertake his work. What need have 
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you of him with your own son in the 
house? I understand agriculture suffi- 
ciently, lang syne, and I'll look sharp 
after the men." 

" Why, Will," said the old lady readily, 
"if you don't object to the trouble I'm 
sure you 'U do nicely — anything to make 
you content : but you must have a salary." 

" Board and lodging are a salary, mother ; 
I thank you most sincerely, and accept the 
post. Board and lodging, not a penny 
more. I accept it as your son, not as a farm 
bailiff," he said smiling. 

He was so proud and relieved that there 
was the slightest falter in his voice as he 
spoke. He strove to accept the concession 
with a matter-of-course quietude, lest he 
might betray himself by his eagerness and 
it might slip from his hands ; yet he would 
not leave the vantage ground till he had 

VOL. I. p 
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established his position. He led her to the 
window, and, pointing to the blind old wall 
which divided the garden from the orchard — 

" I '11 inaugurate my authority by a little 
improvement : there 's a pretty view to be 
had from these front windows if we just 
clear away ten yards of that graveyard 
wall, and put a bit of wire fence to keep 
the pony from the garden." 

" Do what you please, Will — anything to 
make you contented at home." 

"We shall all be contented and happy 
when we can see through that wall. Can't 
you see the improvement, mother? '* 

" Improvement in what, lad ? Will it 
make the grass grow lusher or redden the 
apples?" He assured her there would be 
a beautiftd view opened; they would turn 
a paddock into a park; they should have a 
soft green stretch from this to the top of 
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the hill, instead of that old grey wall grin- 
ning in upon them through the windows. 

" Set the men at it to-morrow afternoon, 
Will, and I'll send a note to Mr. Kent, 
which he 'U receive the first thing when he 
comes back, so that will be all right." 
Then, slowly unloosening his arm from her 
waist, she added — 

" I must go look after my cheese, Will, 
which I understand better than fine views." 

With a quiet composed triumph, he went 
upstairs to his wife, and, making her put on 
her walking things, brought her out with 
him and told her all. 

" There 's a mountain-load ofi^ my mind," 
said he : " now we shall live in peace." 

As was her nature to do, she gave with 
him and congratulated him, blaming her- 
self for her silly ill-nature. All was peace, 
and the evening smiled up gloriously upon 
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them from beyond the hill, turning the 
orchard trees into gold wicker-work; the 
light was playing on the river in vivid 
crescents and glories, as if an angel had 
gone down and was troubling the water. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The next morning Coleman, impatient to 
inaugurate himself into his new occupa- 
tion, had the workmen summoned from 
their allotted job of laying down pipe 
drains in the low pasture, and announced 
to them, in broad friendly Somersetshire 
phrase, the change which had taken place 
— they were henceforth to consider them- 
selves under his authority. His mother 
came to the door for a moment, and bade 
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them obey her son as they had done 
Mr. Kent; and the men showed unmis- 
takeable symptoms of approval. Some of 
them remembered him ten years ago in a 
fiiddled, affectionate, dreamy sort of way, 
having lived all their lives within a hun- 
dred square acres or thereabouts, and drunk 
many barrels of beer since then. Change 
seemed pleasing to them all, as something 
almost equivalent to an increase of wages 
and general redress of wrongs. He 
quickly set them to their work of demo- 
lition : they got a couple of crowbars from 
the yard, their wheelbarrows and their 
shovels. It was a mild cloudy day, and 
he brought his wife, with Johnnie at her 
skirts, to watch the effect of opening up 
the view. He placed a hall-chair for her 
at a proper distance, and there she sat, 
holding the child in leash, lest some big 
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stone might happen to light upon his ines- 
timable little head that glittered so bon- 
nily. She was glad, however, he should 
have the opportunity of gratifying his de- 
structive bump on so fine a scale as the 
knocking down of a wall. 

One thing amused mother and child 
immaisely. Ccdeman, as is usual and ne- 
cessary in an ov^erseer of labourers in these 
parts, gave all his orders in the patois of 
the country, thereby saving the men the 
labour of braija as well as haoad; and the 
efiect was so comical to those two children, 
Eleanor and Johnnie, that they chorused 
all his broad commands with laughter. 
Out tinkled Johnnie's merry laugh, fol- 
lowed by his mother's softer laugh, half in 
sympathy with her pet and half in amuse- 
ment at her husband's outlandish utterance. 

Meanwhile the layers of the wall went 
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down rapidly, the wheelbarrows squeaked 
busily, the crowbars struck murderously, 
and the shovels heaved wearily, at the 
grey debris. Whole routs of beetles, wood- 
lice, and spiders went skurrying away as 
their aged mossy crannies were reft asunder 
rudely. About midway they came upon 
a deserted stoat's nest, very comfortable- 
looking still, which produced a great im- 
pression upon Johnnie. But most impres- 
sive of all, the spacious green view began 
to open upon them. Coleman repeat- 
edly called his wife's attention to it, and 
she appreciated it with due feminine en- 
thusiasm. 

But of a sudden there was a pause in 
the industry; the workmen suspended the 
heave of the shovels, and hung on the 
stroke of the crowbar. One comes striding 
down the steep orchard-path in velveteens 
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and gaiters. It is Mr. Kent, with an 
angry streak upon his cheek and forehead. 

"There be cross words toward," mut- 
tered one of the men ; " " look 'ee how he 's 
a cooming down on us like a train through 
a tunnel ! " 

Coleman saw him coming, and, with one 
foot carelessly raised on a stone and his 
arms crossed on his breast, he awaited the 
farm bailiff's approach, and nodded to him 
civilly as he came up. 

"What the devil are you doing here, 
men? Who took 'ee from the fyeld? " 

" It was I who put them here, Mr. 
Kent, and I am responsible, I suppose. 
You received a note from my mother, to 
the effect that just at present she did not 
need your valuable services. Of course I 
need scarcely say, any claim you may think 
fair that may compensate you for such 
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short notice will be allowed by my mother, 
and your business relation with her closes 
on the most friendly understanding. Her 
sole reason for the change is this — ^I am 
her nearest relation, and I have made a 
request to be allowed the management of 
the farm." 

" The deuce you have ! Keep your 
smooth speeches, sir, for your creditors; 
they don't go down with men who never 
trusted you. After eight years of my 
valuable services, it is not likely I should 
be dismissed of a morning by a bit of 
paper like that/' He produced a folded 
note from his waistcoat pocket, and tossed 
it contemptuously towards Coleman. 

*' You are not dismissed, sir," replied the 
latter. " Put what construction pleases you 
upon my mother's act, the fact remains. 
Mrs. Coleman engages me, at my re- 
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quest, to undertake the management of lier 
farm." 

" Manage your printers' devils. You ! 
you don't know a turnip from a mangold, 
man," laughed Kent harshly. " I expect 
the farm would soon go where the news- 
paper has gone, and we'd have noHiing 
lefk but a pair of fugitive bankrupts." 

" I expected you would 6e impertinent, 
Mr. Kent, and I am prepared for it. I 
don't want further words with you, and I 
refer you, as a business man, to my 
mother's note." 

" Pick it up and refer to it yourself, 
man," cried Kent, wheeling round on the 
amazed workmen. 

" Look 'ee yere, ye d fools ! back 

every man o' ye to the fyeld and finish the 
draining, or you '11 not get a d shilling 
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for your day's work, unless what ye can 
find in this bankrupt's pocket." 

Coleman lifted the note from the ground, 
unconscious in his anxiety of the undigni- 
fied eflfect of the act. Armed with such 
a credential as his mother's written wishes, 
he felt that he could carry this matter 
with firm self-reliance. Passion is a weak 
thing when opposed to cool determination, 
and he felt all the stronger for the insult 
and the bluster he sustained. It took the 
pain from his position; he had no more 
delicacy in setting the man aside. 

" You 'd better wait," said Coleman to 
the men, who seemed inclined to shrink 
away : " you will be safer in obeying your 
mistress's orders, who owns the place, 
and whose money you receive, than the 
order of this gentleman, who is no longer 
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in her service." He opened the letter and 
began to read. 

" Back to the fyeld wi' ye," cried Kent, 

" or by G I will have every man of 

you turned oflF." 

Whether it was that the firm mild 
English did not tell upon them, or their 
habitual obedience to the farm bailiff over- 
awed them, certain it was they dropped 
their bristly jaws and went hulking away 
slowly before Kent's savage frown. 

But Coleman had lost sense of what was 
happening as he became absorbed in that 
little scrap of paper in his hand; he read 
through it, word by word, and the colour 
forsook his cheeks. It was his mother's 
unmistakeable character — a round school 
hand of old-fashioned capitals. 

" Dear Hugh," it ran. 

" My son has begged me to give him 
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something to do on the place, as he can't 
bear to be idle. You won't object to his 
taking charge of the farm for a few 
months : it can make no diflference between 
you and me, who are, as we may say, one. 
" Yours affectionately, 

"Mabtha Coleman." 

Yielding to an impulse, he tore the letter 
across and across again, and snowed it on 
the gravel. Eleanor came over quickly to 
his side, and Kent's eyes were fixed upon 
them. 

" Oh, you make no mistake ! " cried the 
latter — "mind you make no mistake. If 
you take a high tone I can take a higher. 
Whatever position you assume in this place 
1^11 override you easy. You call your- 
self master here. You may be the farm 

bailiff, and, by G , I may be your 

master in a week ! " 
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'' You are only my mother'& hind," said 
Coleman, unable now to control the a«irge 
of temper. 

" Make no mistake," cried Kaat, with a 
vulgar triumph; " I shall be your mother's 
husband, I expect, and then where are you? 
Oh, keep your fist below your waistcoat, 
sir, mine is a deal heavier ! " 

Coleman's hand had involuntarily 
clenched, and was drawn trembling back; 
but he had sufficient self-control to render 
needless his wife's whispered entreaty and 
grasp of his arms. 

" I don't mean to strike him," he said. 
" Come with me, Eleanor; take Johnnie's 
hand." 

He crossed the gravel without a word, 
and accompanied them upstairs to his 
room. Eleanor knew it was no moment to 
address him — she knew he must leave her 
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and go downstairs to speak to his mother 
alone; and till that conversation had taken 
place there was no room for consolation. 

" I don't believe it yet, Nellie — ^it may- 
prove yet to be an impudent lie." 

With these words he closed the door and 
went down direct to his mother, galled, and 
agitated with misgiving. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

He found Mrs. Coleman in the little 
yard, superintending the packing of her 
cheese for town, and, turning round, she 
asked good-humouredly, " How went his job 
at the wall ? " but his agitated expression 
caught her attention immediately, and 
drove the smile from her face. 

He requested a few moments' private 
conversation with her in the house, and 
without a word she turned off from the 

VOL. I. Q 
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cart, and Walked by his side up to the hall 
door. He led her into the drawing-room 
and shut the door. He confronted her at 
once, and with a sternness he would fain 
have repressed; but his voice rung like 
metal; he told her what Kent had said, 
word for word, 

" Now, mother, for those insolent false- 
hoods I ask and claim from you that this 
man should be dismissed from your ser- 
vice." 

" He had no right to speak so to my 
son," said the old lady, evidently hesitating 
whether to brave it out or to conciliate 
him. " He was guilty of insolence. Will; 
but who told you he lied ? ^ 

" Mother, I cannot believe you serious in 
such an answer. If he has not lied to me, 
it would be simply shocking — ^the mere sus- 
picion that you could so degrade yourself." 
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" It is true, then," said the old lady, 
bolting it out. " He has been my only stay 
and friend this many years, when my own 
fannly deserted me; he has made the place 
what it is, and I see nothing degrading to 
myself in becoming his wife. He is of as 
good family as your father, man. De- 
grading ! the idea ! " she cried, working 
herself up. 

" Mother, you have deceived me." 

" I never deceived you, bless you ! Who 
are you, WiU, to call your mother to ac- 
count? If you had asked me, as you have 
done now, I shoixld have told you out- 
right." 

" K nothing else, respect for my father's 

memory — a man whom all the country 

honoured — ought to prevent you from 

making this monstrous match," said Cole- 

q2 
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man hotly; but she met him in a leaden 
spirit of opposition. 

" I owe your father nothing," she said ; 
" your father did me a mean turn which I 
have not forgotten, and shan't forget to my 
dying day — your aunt Dora could tell you 
all about it. It's no matter — no matter; 
but you've minded me of a good reason for 
what I mean to do." 

" For God's sake, what has my father 
done, mother, which could influence you to 
sacrifice yourself? I always believed that 
you and my father lived happily." 

" Eh, dear ! happily ! — that is the hap- 
piness. I never talk of injustice or wrongs, 
but I don't think of 'em the less. Not 
much happened since then in this quiet 
house to put 'em out of my mind." Then, 
to the cold astonishment of her son, who 
scarcely trusted his ears, she gave him the 
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history, with feminine bitterness and detail, 
of a certain velvet mantle which her hus- 
band had long promised her, and made a 
deal of fuss about. She could have bought 
a whole wardrobe for herself had she cared; 
but when he made such a fuss about this 
present she took a whim for it. When it 
arrived she could have put a pie-dish 
under either shoulder, it was such an ill fit, 
and she wished to have it sent back and 
altered. 

" What think you he did, WiU? He 
tumbled the mantle into its box, and sent 
it off a present to your aunt Dora, the 
woman in all the world I hate the most, 
and he told me to my face a few days after 
he had heard from her to say it was a good 
fit for her. I've done him many a kind 
turn since that. Will, and I sat up for 
six nights with him when he was dying 
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without ever taking off my clothes; but I 
ten 'ee I was thinking of that dress when I 
looked from nay window and saw the velvet 
on his heatse.'' 

(Hexttan was shocked and alienated for 
d moment by this sudden farcical charge 
against his father: there was such a savage 
absurdity about it, and a remoteness from 
the point he -w^s straining after, that it 
gave him a despair in all further reasoning 
or entreaty. He little knew, with all his 
dealing among men, how fantastic is 
wconan's wrath — ^how from a cause as light 
as air, which just touches her vanity or 
stings her pride, she will often delight to 
work out a life-long bitter result — how, 
though you may wrong her seventy times 
seven, she will bear and forbear like an 
angel; but affront her once, and what a 
spiteful cat it is! slandering and carping 
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and depreciating perennially — ^her very 
praise like poisoned sweetmeats — ^her cen- 
sure covert and incurable — she'll defame 
your very tombstone. 

" Why, mother, if you have no respect 
for my father," said Coleman sternly — 
^'God pardon me that I must say it ! — ^look 
iDi your glass, and for self-respect and de« 
cenc]r sake withdraw from this marriage* 
You are old, and have no trace of beauty 
in face or figure; he is a well-favoured 
vigorous man, younger than myself, while 
you are turned of sixty-three." 

" That 's a fidsehood," cried the old lady, 
ruddy through every wrinkle, and sitting 
up erect; " you are a good five years over 
the mark.'' 

He went to the shelf and took down the 
(dd Family Bible, and, opening it at the fly- 
leaf, showed her her age, name, and date. 
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All of a tremble, she snatched out the 
tell-tale leaf and threw it in the fire. 

"What want ye, what want ye? This 
freehold is mine, and you stand on my 
carpet — ^never let your tongue stretch 
farther than your arm, boy ! I never asked 
you what wife you chose or what business 
you sunk your money in ; and this old hand 
of mine is still my own, as when I was a 
maid of twenty." She stretched it out like 
a gauntlet of defiance. 

"You have answered me, mother," he 
said despondingly. " You have certainly a 
perfect right to dispose of yourself as you 
please. I have now but one question to put 
to you, and I put it as caring for your 
happiness more than anyone else in the 
world. Do you hold any tie — have you 
taken any legal precaution to secure this 
man's proper treatment of you ? " 
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She looked at him full in the face. 

" To be plain," he said, "have you made 
a settlement of your property ? " 

" Eh ! I thought so," said the old lady, 
" and it comforts me to recollect it — ^you Ve 
got a personal interest in all this argument 
— ^you Ve a rare brazen face, Will." 

" I am strong in my honesty of intention, 
mother, and I hold myself above suspicion. 
The question is one which I believe involves 
your safety — ^we won't say happiness — 
that is out of the question — have you 
secured your property?" 

" Oh, you must hear all ! you make a face 
at the dose. Will, and now you want to 
lick the spoon. Then I '11 tell 'ee I have 
not made a settlement, and I won't. I'll 
never trust by halves — where I trust 
my sheep I 'U trust the fleece. Look 'ee, 
I'm going to risk my happiness by this 
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step — and I believe it is for my happiness 
— let my farm follow it. He shall not turn 
on me and say, * You mistrusted me and 
tied my hands, so now I have the advantage 
o£ you, and I 'U take it/ " 

He turned slowly away from her and 
went downcast to the window. 

*^Why, Will," she said^ with a wajrward 
softness, ^ if I am mistaken in him now, the 
mistake would be so awful I can't afford to 
think of it or to provide for it cold-blooded 
— let all go when my old heart is broken. 
He 's acted well to me. Will, these eight 
years; he has been a steady hearty fiiend 
and given me good advice in all my dif- 
ficulties, and given me a patient ear to all 
my troubles — I don't tell 'em to alll meet, 
I promise you. You may laugh at me, 
Will, if you like, though you look in no 
joking mood just now, but I've a fancy 
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about Mr. Kent that has maybe made a 
fool of me. I Ve taken a notion he 's the 
rery picture of my poor sweetheart, Edward 
Gardiner, forty years ago — eh, dear! the 
very merry blue eye and girt comely 
whisker — the very same happy-go-lucky 
manner and talk — and hia laugh ! if there 
was the ghost of a laugh as there's the 
ghost of a body, I would say Edward's 
young laugh had come back to couple vnih 
mine again." 

" Mother," he said, turning towards her 
again, ''I have now only one last plea to 
urge. I cannot sympathise with you, or 
even understand your sentiments, and I have 
spoken harshly to you to-day, as I never 
thought to speak to you; but this I know 
— there is no suffering I would not under- 
go — ay, death itself — ^rather than ridicule 
or misery should fell on your grey hair; 
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and I seem to feel that there will be scandal 
and misery in this business. For my sake 
wait for a few months and reflect before 
you pledge yourself." 

" Lord a mercy ! I have pledged myself, 
and I will stand to it. Ridicule and grey 
hair! I don't know what you mean. I 
know youVe roused my blood, Will, and 
we've both talked a deal of wild nonsense. 
Bless your heart, ha' done." 

" Well, mother, I 've done. I 've only to 
tell you, in all kindness and sorrow, that 
Eleanor and I must leave the house at 
once — I could not have her witness this." 

She made no reply, and, having waited a 
moment to see if she would melt to him, 
he went out with a despairing gesture. 

Flushed with shame and emotion, he 
came up to his wife, and one look at his 
face told her all that had happened. She 
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met him, and laid her hand on his arm, 
silencing him. 

" Do not fret yourself to speak of it — ^I 
can guess what has happened/* 

" Ay ; well, it is better not to speak of 
it ; it wfiB an unlucky day we ever started 
to come here." 

" Was it so, love?" she said; " it was not 
our arrival that did the mischief." 

"Nell, my poor girl, you must knock 
about the world with me yet a little while, 
but I'll find rest for you somewhere, I 
trust. We must leave this house." 

"When must we go, love?" 

" I will not leave you here another day," 
he said — "you shall not catch a taint of 
this monstrous scandal. Ay, ay, I under- 
stand that look — ^you would ask me where 
could we go, a pauper family?" 

"No, no, we both have friends. Will, 
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who would gladly <opeii their doors to us 
with welcome." 

"Why, yes: and fiailiiig them," said he 
with unwonted bitterness, " there is a 
iSOTtain fine palace — Elizabethan architec- 
laire you know-«-^8upported by the pariah, 
where we must live apart and dress in 
imiforaL* I vow I 'd £eel leas jshame and 
misery in entering tthe workhou&e gate, 
than in Jiving Jiere with this horrcwr coming 
<m. We aoMiat go this evening, JSTelL By 
heavens I I cannot meet that man again." 

He seized Ids portmanteau, opened the 
drawers, and, taking out his clothes, began 
to pack up. Eleanor sat quietly by the 
fire, her child standing by her knee; she 
let her husband run out all his reel. He 
laid his things in his portmanteau de- 
liberately — always a good packer; he paid 
a calm attention to his task, economising 
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every COTiier of space; often taldng out 
articles which did not fit compactly «nd 
readjusting them with care. During it all 
Eleanor sat watching him silently, wifli 
her hands crossed. She knew well he 
meant what he said, and would be like to 
carry out his intention even to iSie end, 
and she knew also it was less in «nger 
now than for her sake he was taking 
this abrupt step. 

"Will, love," she said at last, wTien 
with pressed knee he was hasping the 
portmanteau, "you must not leave your 
mother's side at such a time." 

He looked up at her. 

"I know you. Will," she said — ^"you 
would never forgive yourself if you de- 
serted her: if she has cast away herself, 
there is aU the more need of your support 
and your countenance." 
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He rose to his feet and took a turn up 
and down the room. 

" Yjes, Nell, I must remain and shut my 
eyes." 

" Who knows, Will, but she may change 
if we stay? If we go she will be left to 
her evil genius, without one friend in the 
world." 

" I come of an obstinate stock, Nell — 
no, no, my mother has committed herself 
to this," he said, standing thoughtfully at 
the fireplace — " she '11 go through with it, 
she '11 go through with it, depend on it— - 
you can't change the shape of an iron 
cast when it has cooled in the mould. 
Good God ! Nellie, I feel like a man in a 
nightmare." 

" I have hopes you will wake and find it 
one. Will ; but if this must be, let us wait 
and meet it together; worse things than 
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this have happened in families and have 
been lived down. As for Mr. Kent," she 
whispered, going up to his side affection- 
ately, " why should we think of him? You 
and I wiU sit beside one another, and face 
it out, love, for your mother's sake.'* 

" Nellie, Nellie, the needle always points 
true in your heart; I owe it to my mother 
to countenance her even in her madness. 
It may seem a boast, Nell, but I think I 'd 
rather meet death for her sake than face 
that ceremony and give her away. But 
be I welcome here or not — ^be my motives 
suspected or understood by her — here I 
will stay and see it out." 

He paused awhile, and, with his arm 
round her waist, took her a turn about the 
room. 

" The fact is, Nell, my poor mother and 
I used one another a little roughly down- 

VOL. I. R 
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stairs, and she made some ill-considered 
charges; but that's all over now. You 
must not stay here, Nell — ^you and Johnnie 
must positively leave this : you can easily 
go to your sister for a month or so." 

" You owe it to your mother, Willie, to 
remain, and I owe it to you. Think what 
a dreadful reproof it would be before all 
her servants— before the whole country — 
if you were to send me away. Don't 
answer me, Will, till you consider." 

He thought awhile; but when he spoke 
again his mind had wandered to his 
mother's situation, and he had evidently 
forgotten the question she had raised. 

" God help her ! " he said — " it is not so 
much now she wants my help — she is in- 
toxicated just now by this monstrous de- 
lusion : when that forsakes her I see how it 
will be. God help her, then, in her deso- 
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lation if no one were near her to support 
her!" 

" And to save her, Will," said his wife. 
" Remember, when she once discovers her 
mistake, we can take her away to live with 
us. You will have many an opening for 
recommencing business between this and 
then. I can see through this evil and 
beyond it, love. It will be like a thunder 
shower, heavy but short." 

" God bless you, Nell, for reminding me 
of that ! Ay, we 11 save her before her 
heart is broken. This fellow only wants 
the place, and that will be lost to her. 
Well, Nell, I believe you will not leave me 
— ^be it so. You Ve been wiser and cooler 
than I Ve been to-day." 

They went downstairs to dinner together 
when the bell rang, and Coleman from 
henceforth showed a perfect command of 

B 2 
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nerve and temper. When Eleanor was 
trembling that day at his side, scarce 
knowing where to look, he sat there grave 
and courteous, and spoke to his mother — 
to her alone — as if they had had no scene. 
The old lady watched him, and met his eye 
at first with a sort of estranged defiance 
on her face, but the look softened gradually 
in the evening. Neither Kent nor he 
interchanged a word; the former was dark 
and silent, nor did he seem altogether at 
his ease. He seemed to have expected 
another demeanour in Coleman, and was 
repulsed by the grave dignity opposed to 
him, which was not altogether within his 
comprehension. Some days passed, and 
Coleman still preserved the same manner 
evenly — no glimmer of heat or impatience. 
He had lost that Mercutio spirit, indeed. 
No pleasant drolleries now when alone with 
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his wife — ^his face was earnest and sad; and 
he was scrupulously respectful towards his 
mother. The slight suUenness of the old 
lady wholly wore away; her manner ac- 
quired a low excitement — so it seemed to 
her watchful son — ^an excitement some- 
times reacting into uneasy abstraction. She 
did not exactly seem depressed, nor even 
nervous, but her mind seemed to be in a 
silent ferment, in which, perhaps, some 
misgiving mingled. She never came into 
her son's bed-room at night, as had been 
her habit; she seemed to avoid him and 
his wife with either the sense of distrust 
or shame. Coleman sought an interview 
vdth her at last. 

It was about eleven o'clock at night; 
he had heard her enter her bed-room, and 
in half an hour or so he followed her. He 
found her seated over the fire, busy with a 
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hundred letters and scrolls ; dusty files 
were ranged on the floors, and torn paper 
was blazing up the chimney. He crossed 
the room and took a chair by her, and 
she turned quickly upon him. 

" If you come here to wrangle with me, 
Will, I tell you timely it is no use. Here 
is enough on my hands and mind without 
idle talk and ill feelings." 

^^ There shall be no ill feelings, mother. 
I have only come to tell you my wife and 
I will remain here with you, so that we 
are not in the way; and if you have in- 
deed made up your mind to this marriage, 
for your sake, mother, I wiU accompany 
you even to the church, and countenance 
your act before all the country." 

She laid the letter she had been reading 
on the table. 

^^Eh, dear! those are kind words, 
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sonny. Sit by me, sit by me— my old 
brain is galloping away with me to- 
night" 

She turned to her papers again, and 
rustled among them busily; he saw the 
hectic on her old cheek, and his heart was 
moved. But he bad said aU that could 
be said. He did not see his way to 
comfort, and he felt it would be cruel 
and false to her to attempt any conso- 
lation. 

"Will," she said abruptly, "you have 
promised not to desert me to-night— why 
did you choose this night? " 

" 1 waited till it seemed to me that you 
had pardoned me, mother, for my inter- 
ference." 

" Why this night, Will--you have waited 
for this night?" 

He looked at her in some perplexity. 
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"Why did 'ee not choose to-morrow 
night?" 

"And I might as likely have chosen 
to-morrow night, mother." 

" Bless you, I should have had no need 
of you then." 

"To-morrow!" he murmured, fixing his 
eyes upon her in consternation. 

" And if at all, why not to-morrow ? " 
said she. " If you mean to plough the 
field, strike in the share afore the frost 
come. Will ye stan' by me to-morrow 
or not?" 

" 1 will stand by you to-morrow, 
mother," he said, with a sudden effort of 
resolution. "My wife and I will stand 
by you and countenance you in this act, 
since we cannot save you from it. God 
support you and us all to go through 
with it!" 
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He rose, and, kissing her, was going 
away. 

" Sit by me, Will — sit by me," she said; 
'' sit there wi'out a word for an hour or so; 
I cannot talk to 'ee or think or sleep/' 

He sat with her there for nearly an hour, 
listening to the rustle of the papers as she 
turned them over, opening and folding them 
with aimless industry. At length he arose, 
and, having advised her to lie down and 
take some rest, went out slowly, and shut 
her in alone — shut her in, still fussing 
among those endless papers, yellow, like 
herself, with years. 
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CHAPTER X. 

At seven o'clock of the November morning 
old Mrs. Coleman stood at her toilet-table 
in the half-dark room, for the marriage was 
to be early and private. It was a toilet to 
hasten over with impatience and distaste ; 
she dared not linger upon it, for it sapped 
her courage. A grim, desolate toilet — a 
grotesque and despairing hour over an old 
wreck in holiday pennants — over earthi- 
ness, which should have been bloom. 
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The sky was grey and misty, woven with- 
out seam from north to south, like the 
crucifixion garment — no break of Hue in all 
its expanse. A file of wild geese streamed 
away in the distance, screaming and vanish- 
ing on the wind. The leafless trees with- 
out appeared to bend with age, and cough 
in the blast. 

Gone — ^gone — gone — all the lusty youth 
and the jocund sunshine. She is battered 
and worn and loveless; and yet it all came 
so gradually, this haggard change, since 
last she made her toilet as a rosy young 
bride. Dear, oh dear ! the hollows and the 
twiny sinews! Can Hugh Kent love to 
look on that face? — she sickens at it her- 
self. Twenty years ago or thereabouts she 
found the first grey hair, and then came 
the little seams about her mouth, and a 
tooth dropped out, and some years after 
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another and another, till at last she is 
fallen into this ruin. 

She remembers the shock she received ten 
or fifteen years ago, while yet to her habi- 
tuated gaze in the looking-glass her face 
seemed to retain its youth and comeliness, 
when she chanced to overhear a servant 
talk of her as the old mistress — ^she scarcely 
believed the girl could be talking of her 
— the old mistress ! She was only forty- 
five, and her cheeks were rosy still ; but 
by and by, being a sensible strong-natured 
woman, she laughed off the annoyance 
of the words, and put reflection from her 
amid the diversions of her healthy out-door 
duties. Yet now and again some friendly 
joke of a visitor, or chance remark of a 
friend, meaning no offence, would allude to 
her declining years and her elderly appear- 
ance, till at length she took home the fact 
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that she was growing old, and felt no pain 
at the familiar thought; but now the old 
sting, the old venom was at the long-closed 
wound again with redoubled virulence. 
See at such an epoch as this, when cheeks 
should be bloomiest and smiles most vel- 
vety — see what a guy she has grown ! 

It will not do to think much, or gaze 
much; she must not let her faith and trust 
fail her now. She is carrying through this 
bold enterprise out of her own native energy 
and courage; her spirit and her pride are 
still young. Sympathy or support she can- 
not claim; therefore for that which must 
carry her through she must seek in herself. 
In truth, 'tis hard to reassure herself. That 
smile in the glass won't do it, old woman; 
you sicken at the eflfect of that grey smile. 

The fields are grey in the early light, 
and the sky is a windy grey; the hill-side 
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orchard is streaming with grey mist; bat 
nothing is so dreary white as the hair 
she is brushing out — ^white and dry as 
fleece. 

She has had a restless feverish night — 
that low fever of age which does not swell 
the pulse, but which banishes sleep. Her 
face is rather more haggard and collapsed 
than on many another toilet she has had. 
On some mornings she has noted that the 
wrLokles about her eyes were less baggy 
and pucey than on others. She fancied she 
looked ninety years old. On this festival 
morning, of all mornings in the year, to 
show so ill and ancient! Could nothing 
smooth them out? 

A miserable reminiscence entered her 
thoughts as she gazed at her reflection, 
which seemed scrutinising her back again 
vnth nervous curiosity. She remembered 
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how, when old Mrs. Madder, of Wale Close, 
lay dead, she had heard that the women 
who laid her out kneaded down the wrin- 
kles at either side, smoothing the yellow 
temples with their palms, and drawing out 
the shrivelled parchment of the cheeks. 
Fitter were it for her, this poor old bride, 
to be making ready for that other white- 
robed ceremonial of dust to dust, which 
must come soqn. 

Last night in the darkness — ^the friendly 
flattering darkness — the darkness which, 
like death, makes beauty and unlovely age 
alike, blotting out every seam and time- 
stain — she did not blush to believe he cared 
for her. But now, as she stood on the cold 
brink of this ceremony, that hovered be- 
tween a farce and a tragedy, she trembled 
and wavered. The doubts came upon her 
now, as it were, in cold draughts, and her 
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very fondness for him seemed to smite her 
with shame. 

Well, it is late to pause; she must dress 
herself in her finery — ^trick up the hard 
old frame in soft satin and lace — ^whitewash 
the old sepulchre, full of all its festering 
memories, its pitiful vanities and weed- 
grown regrets. She folded her hair in un- 
comely trim, and covered it with a gala 
cap, bordered tastelessly with white lace 
and. faded orange blossoms — those very- 
blossoms, long preserved in her wardrobe 
drawer, that once, woven in bright hair, 
kissed her cheek — ^the rosy cheek of a young 
comely lass, that once was she : now those 
blossoms trembled to her poor jowled face. 
She is crying at some sudden thought. See 
the tears how they come zigzag down, and 
leap from cheek to chin. 1 fear me, no Peri 
would care to gather such tears as those. 
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She tied the broad satin strings of her 
cap, and strove to hide the dewlap chin 
with a brave large bow; she drew it this 
way and that, but it still looked ill- 
balanced and unbecoming — now meagre 
and crushed, now too full blown and 
showy. At length she was satisfied. that 
it seemed to sit well at last, and the lines 
of her face seemed softer in the oval cloud 
of white lacie. 

Why was it that she suddenly tugged 
this careful arrangement out of shape and 
threw the rumpled strings across her 
shoulder? 

" Let him take me as I am," she mut- 
tered, " I shall not always be perked up in 
this finery. I am not too old to make him 
a good honest wife, if he treats me well 
and can care for me at my worst; and if 

VOL. I. s 
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I am befooled J — it sickens me, all this 
trumpery." 

She turned away from her glass and her 
table, dragged the soft cashmere shawl 
around her, and sat down, all tossed and 
quaiUng, in the arm-chair by her bed. It 
seemed as if a sudden paralysis of doubt 
had laid hold upcm her. 

At the door stood Eleanor, gazing at her 
kindly. Just the very moment is this fox 
such a soft smile to come and persuade the 
poor old woman there was some one on the 
face of the earth to S3nnpathise with her at 
such a moment. 

" Let me help you to dress," said Eleanor, 
coming over to her. " I am said to have 

taste and just a few changes^ pray 

let me." 

She took off the cap, and, without a 
moment's hesitation, vn'apped around the 
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old lady's passive figure the ample dressing- 
gown which had been thrown aside on the 
bed. She let down the white hair again, 
and by aid of brush and hairpin smoothed 
it into fair and seemly braids. With 
cunning fingers she moulded the great cap 
into symmetry and shape. She spanned 
the muscular neck on which the grey hair 
encroached behind with a narrow plain 
collar, and gently drew the drapery of the 
shawl into buxom fit, smoothly overlapping 
it, and listening it on the breast by a 
handsome brooch. 

" Now," she said cheerfiiUy, " you Ve 
grown quite young and handsome again; 
Willie will be proud of you." 

Not one word did the old lady say fix)m 
the moment Eleanor entered the room with 
these kind comforting falsehoods till she 
went out again; but once, as the young 
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hand rested upon her shoulder, she stroked 
it twice or thrice with a sort of mute, half- 
intractable gratitude. 

That morning the wedding took place at 
the parish church. No friends were asked, 
but many acquaintances dropped in to 
witness a gratuitous show. Rumour had 
long since made free with the approaching 
event, and no doubt they expected a treat. 
How will the bride conduct herself ? Will 
she simper and toddle up to the altar with 
a rickety assumption of youth? Richer 
still, will she tremble and drop her grey 

eyelashes and suffer? They were 

notably disappointed : the scene was a poor 
one, and possessed no farcical effects. 

With no stouter step or calmer front did 
the tall showy bridegroom walk up the 
aisle than did old Mrs. Coleman. The 
moment had come, and she could confront 
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it. It was no shaky rouged old belle, this 
bride, upon whom the people came to stare. 
There was strength in her step and strength 
in her broad forehead and square jaw-bone, 
and there was a look of almost serene simpli- 
city, which gave her a beauty in some sort. 

Her son stood near her, bearing it all; 
he kept his eyes upon her, and forbore 
from looking at Kent. He suffered a 
good deal, but contrived to conceal his pain 
decently; yet his cheeks were flaming red 
throughout the whole ceremony, and he 
clenched the altar- rails forcibly, as if by 
physical effort to relieve the violent repul- 
sion within. 

Well, worse experiences and deeper 
scandal have fallen on many a respectable 
household, and turned decent privacy into 
frightful public infamy, and they have been 
borne, and lived down too. 
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CHAPTER XL 

For a few days matters seemed going well. 
Eleanor watched with an unquiet curiosity 
for signs upon the surface of what was 
going on beneath. The old lady met her 
elate, and seemed to talk of the change in 
a certain tone of hyperbole, outnoising 
misgiving by her strong protestations that 
she was happy and quite content. 

She had been a bounteous mistress on 
the occasion; she had feasted all the ser- 
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vants and labourers, striving, it seemed^ by 
liberality and high cheer to diffuse an in- 
fectious gas of happiness about her. She 
had a high mettle and native energy; the 
lot she had chosen for herself she was 
likely to accept, at least in seeming, with a 
front of resignation. But this excitement 
carried a foreboding with it; it was like 
the troubled sunshine which laughs over 
the kennel-stream. Yet Eleanor perceived 
that her husband took heart from it, and 
she did not disturb its returning tranquil- 
lity. Women have a nicer perception than 
men in catching the more delicate indica- 
tions of motive- With the latter a laugh 
generally stands for gladness, and passes 
on imvis^d, for what it pretends to be. 

Eleanor observed, in the slight and 
momentary opportunities she allowed her- 
self, that her husband's manner towards 
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Mr. Kent was changed. It sat so 
strangely upon him, this altered manner, 
that she thought it must be ironical or 
assumed in ridicule : so unnatural was it, 
she grew fidgety— so winning and defer- 
ential was it, she scarcely knew where to 
look. She felt he was acting; and that 
uncomfortable shrinking of the nerves to 
which people of quick sympathies are liable 
overcame her as she listened. If she could 
believe him to be sincere ! He seemed to 
have struck under at once and uncon- 
ditionally to Mr. Kent, and seemed to 
volunteer a pressure of goodwill and amity 
which was certainly not invited and met 
with no response. By and by she thought 
she recognised in it an anxiety under the 
guise of friendship, which sought to con- 
ciliate the faithless guardian of something 
very dear and precious— a diplomacy a 
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little overwrought, which betrayed its em- 
ployer to insulting misconstruction. It 
was both suspicious and ungraceful— so 
strpnge was this sudden shift of Coleman's 
tone from dignity and anger to watchful 
subserviency, timed as it was to the event 
which placed Kent as master of the house 
and land. 

During these times the whole household 
seemed on an unnatural stretch and strain, 
as if some melancholy an ti- climax was 
at hand. One member in it alone was 
quite undisguised, and displayed his own 
jaunty individuality without restraint. Mr. 
Kent had by this time two hunters in his 
stable, shrewd bargains each. He had 
been at two meets of the foxhounds in 
new pink, and he rode like a beggar on 
horseback at timber or water. He had 
engaged a farm bailiff to mind the farm. 
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and to insert himself into his own old 
chrysalis, whilst h^ — Hugh Kent — voyaged 
away on his butterfly wings. He was 
from home two consecutive days and came 
back blooming; you could hear his loud 
irreverent laugh startling the house at 
midnight, and suggestive of recent good 
cheer. 

It was a terrible thing to one trembling 
upstairs for his mother's sake to hear that 
hale big-chested laugh, which seemed to 
blaspheme against every tie and duty. It 
seemed to give no hope — ^young wood must 
warp from the old; — there was a startling 
want of keeping in that peal of heartless 
mirth with the old trembling tones which 
followed it of his mother remonstrating 
below. His heart ached to hear them, 

Eleanor by his desire lived very much 
in her own room after the marriage, except 
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during meals, and the old lady did not 
seem to take it amiss. Whenever she met 
her she greeted her in a friendly manner, 
withont complaint or comment. The child 
was mthdrawn from his ancient ally, and 
no longer followed her through the fields. 
" Granny had no time to attend to him 
now," said Eleanor, and he was bribed 
and caressed to forget her and stay with 
mamma. 

Bnt it was necessary that the child 
should have some one who, during the 
early hours of the day, when she could not 
leave her husband, might exercise him in 
the fields. 

She remembered the pretty interesting 
maid whose services had been offered to 
her, and which she had so sparingly ac- 
cepted. She had her summoned to the 
little sitting-room that was private to 
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herself. Lucy came in with the same 
triste half-frightened look, and stood at the 
door colouring. 

Eleanor remarked her expression with a 
sense of distress, and looked earnestly into 
the girl's pale conscious face, feeling a 
wish to come at her trouble. 

'* Are you fond of children, Lucy?" 

" I dearly love him, ma'am," with hasty 
emphasis and downcast eyes. 

"Have you been long with Mrs. Cole- 
man, Lucy?" 

" These two years, ma'am." 

"You've been in place before?" said 
Eleanor, guessing the girl at about her 
own age. 

Lucy shook her head, but said nothing. 

" Had you no trade? you did those little 
jobs for me so nicely, I am sure you un- 
derstand gloving." 
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" Yes, ma'am, I worked at gloving since 
I was a child; every girl about here un- 
derstands it, and troubles very little if she 
lose a place as servant." 

Eleanor drew her out on this subject, 
inquiring how much she used to make a 
week, if the demand was steady, and so 
forth; then she asked at random in the 
same kind spirit — 

"Perhaps you do not like your place 
here — are you afraid of Mrs. Kent?" 

The girl's lips pursed up as if she were 
about to cry. Eleanor bade the child run 
up to her room to see if there were a mouse 
in the trap, and no sooner was he gone 
than she again addressed the embarrassed 
girl, who seemed standing there for judg- 
ment rather than for comfort. 

" If you tell me what it is, Lucy, perhaps 
1 could set all right — I'm sure I could." 
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" I dirrsn't — oh, I dursn't, ma'am! don't 
ask me, for pity's sake ! " 

" Never mind, then," said Eleanor; "<mly 
remember if you want a friend you '11 find 
ooe in me; and if you take courage any 
time to tell me what grieves and firigbtens 
you, it shall be in the strictest oonfidfsnce, 
and I will give you my best advice." 

She then turned away to other matters 
-f-was there any infectious disease in the 
neighbourhood? were there any children 
about the place? and would Lucy mand 
taking Master Johnnie a walk in the fieMs, 
and would she keep him away from all 
strange children? The girl undertook the 
duty with a zeal suggestive of relief, and, 
having assisted in putting on the child's 
things, took him away. 

Eleanor had, as we have said, been rather 
perplexed as to this girl's use in such a 
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plain eatablishment ; the old lady had no 
need of such a maid, the waiting at table 
being performed by a girl from the Union j 
the amount of needlework to be done in 
the house was. trifling, and could never have 
rendered necessary such a supemimierary. 

She spoke to her husband upon her per- 
plexity, telling him she had taken a sort of 
interest in the girl, and was troubled by 
her unhappy face. But he was able to tell 
her nothing new. She was Michael Bryan's 
daughter, and it seemed that Mr. Kent 
had obtained her her present situation. 
Her unhappy expression might arise from 
a threatening of consumption; he had met 
her out of doors a few minutes ago, and she 
seemed quite gay. 

" Mamma," said Johnnie, who presently 
came in from his play, ^ mamma, what did 
Lucy mean when we were gathering cock 
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and hen grasses in the field — she caught my 
head between her hands and began to cry, 
and said she had another little darling just 
my age, and as pretty as me?" 

Eleanor's smile vanished, and she looked 
up at her husband. She did not know 
what Lucy meant, and she thought it was 
better not to know. 

It was altogether a strange and sinister 
home to which they had come. 

But sterner revelations soon put such 
petty mysteries out of Eleanor's thoughts. 
A change seemed to have come over the 
old lady. Her dramatic joy had risen and 
vanished, even as those censers of coloured 
light which flare up fitfully in the theatres 
and die. She no longer walked afield in 
the fresh air, but would shut herself up for 
whole afternoons in her room, till Kent 
came swaggering in below, and then she 
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used to go do^vn and meet him, addressing 
him in strong deprecation, till silenced by 
a sneer or a jest. 

" Will," said Eleanor, " we ought not to 
leave your mother all alone." 

" Don't notice her," he replied, " as long 
as she can keep up appearances; we are 
bound to respect her mortification — my 
time will come yet. Oh Nellie, Nellie ! " 
he continued, his voice all atremble with 
emotion, " if you knew what I feel when 
I hear my mother^s voice down there 
breaking already ! I was deceived for the 
first few days, but it's no use skinning 
over a mortal sore like this. It's a horrible 
business, and we've not seen the worst. 
That poor old woman, whom I love and 
revere in a way I cannot explain, she 's the 
scoff of the country, and the slave of that 
insolent scoundrel, who will make a beggar 
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of her and break her heart. 'Tis not well, 
Nellie — ^I tell you it is not well — ^to see a 
woman of her active sturdy habits moping 
in her room and muttering to the walls. 
I've been tiying to stave off this. 
I 've been smiling and bowing him in and 
out like a lacquey. The time is almost 
come to interfere. I 'U give him a surprise^" 
he added, with abrupt and undignified 
violence. " I 'U tear his tongue out before 
he dares to insult my mother." 

" Hush, Willie, before the child," whis- 
pered Eleanor, startled; and after a few 
minutes' silence he recovered his self- 
control. 

" Willie," she said when the moment was 
ripe, " I have a letter to show you, whicli 
has put me in great heart. You must know 
that, without telling you one word, lest you 
might turn mutinous, I wrote a few days 
ago a long and most eloquent appeal to 

> A 
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Mr. Baggot, my trustee, telling him pre- 
cisely the position we were in, and entreat- 
ing him to let us have 5001. of my money; 
you know his heart was like the nether 
millstone," she said smiling, "when we 
applied to him before — now look what a 
kind answer I received this morning. He 
says if any of your business friends will 
go security that neither he nor Mr. Collis 
shall ever be made liable, he will consent to 
let us have the money; see what eloquence 
does. Now, Willie, if things go much 
farther as they are going, we will bring 
your mother away with us, and take that 
little villa outside Brighton we used to 
summer in, and be as happy as the day 
is long." 

She placed the letter in his hands, and 
he read it silently through. As we hare 
said, he was not generally demonstrative, 
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notwithstanding his late burst of violence, 
which arose from a long-sustained contor- 
tion of mind, and now he only said — 

" It looks likely, Nellie; we should have 
some friends in London who would trust 
me so far. You see they know I am 
honest; but there is, of course, the distant 
danger that Master Johnnie might rise up 
in judgment and claim the money. How- 
ever, I will write to two or three to-day — 
we cannot afford to be proud just now." 

She never needed thanks; she saw he 
had taken hope, and that it would work 
within him Uke leaven, so she was content. 

" And now, go tell the good news to your 
mother," said Eleanor. 

He went unhesitatingly ; " sufficient unto 
the day would be the evil " if this sudden 
hope should end in disappointment. As 
usual, she was moping in her room, gazing 
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out of the window with leaden eyes and 
hooped back. So he brought a chair 
beside her and sat by her. 

"Mother," he said, "you are not happy." 

She still looked abroad, as she replied, 
" I did not look for happiness. Will." 

"Mother," he continued, "would you 
object to leave this house, should matters 
not mend? I expect to have a large sum of 
money in a few days, and you might leave 
this house with Eleanor, the child, and me." 

" Bless you, never mind for money," she 
muttered, still looking abroad; "I ha' got 
money ; don't let that trouble you ; bide ye 
all here wi' me." 

"We are not going, mother," he said, 
" unless you can come with us ; and why 
should you remain in this house to be 
insulted?" 

" I am mistress here," said the old lady. 
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slowly turning upon him her pale face. 
" He thinks he has put you out of the nest. 
WiU, do not trouble about it; I have a 
feathered corner for you yet, dear heart ! 
keep kind to me, Will; 'tis worth your 
while not to desert me — I can afford to 
pay for kindness." 

*' But, you know, mother," reasoned 
Coleman, " this place passed into the hands 
of Kent when you became, his wife; he 
can turn me out at any moirient." 

"He dare not," she said angrily; "this 
is my house : you and Eleanor and Johnnie 
shall live here and shall be welcome till 
my death." 

" We shall have no peace here, mother ; 
neither you nor I can ever be happy here." 

" And I care not when that may be," she 
said, alluding to her own words about her 
death, "but for you and Johnnie, Will — I 
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care not when that will be. It is worth 
your pains, dearie, to be kind to me. I 
tell 'ee I've laid by a penny against the 
rainy day which nobody knows of; I have 
something in my pocket for Johnnie when 
I die, and you 'U all be wise to stick by me." 

He saw it was vain to catch her atten- 
tion, and, confident that when once he had 
the means to depart he could easily in- 
duce her to accompany them, he dropped 
the subject for the present, and rejoined 
his wife. 

Eleanor, as before mientioned, had a con- 
firmed habit of sitting up late at night, 
seldom putting out her candle till near one 
o'clock. She occupied herself in writing 
letters, mending socks, and making dresses 
for Johnnie when alone, but too often, not 
content with raking herself, she kept her 
husband from his natural rest, and had 
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him to draw his chair over to the fire to 
talk with her pleasantly over times past 
and to come. Sitting sometimes on his 
knees the while, with her pretty head upon 
his shoulder, she listened to him, her eyes 
looking into his, or couched upon the 
hearthrug, and leaning over against him, 
his hand in hers, till he began to give way 
to drowsy owlish nods at nothing, and 
dropped to sleep midway in their random 
talk. If he was in bed before her it 
availed him little; she became so indus- 
trious when alone, moving about the room 
like a troubled sprite, putting up a screen 
between Johnnie's bed and the door, and 
very likely upsetting it with the tail of her 
dressing-gown as she was stealing tiptoe 
away, flapping a towel unthinkingly with 
a stroke like a swan's wing, or trying 
to hammer tacks into the window-sash 
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without noise, in some contrivance to keep 
out the draught from her husband's head, 
or, finally, putting up a shade between her 
husband's eyes and the candlelight, lest the 
glare might awaken him, and then asking 
him in a whisper if he were still awake, 
thereby doing the precise mischief she was 
trying to prevent. Do not despise her — 
you have seen she was as wise as Solon 
when trouble came. 

Since the marriage of his mother, how- 
ever, Coleman, being restless and painfully 
on the alert lest some mischance might 
befall his mother, or some need of protec- 
tion arise when her belated husband came 
home at night, was effectually robbed of 
sleep. He used to lie with strained half- 
raised neck on the pillow, listening for the 
sound of the latch, and then for high words. 
At length he wisely sat up with his wife 
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over the fire, abstracted and silent enough, 
but well awake, and she used to reason with 
him about their approaching deliverance — 
why the expected answers from his friends 
had been hitherto delayed — how they 
must come soon— how they must neces- 
sarily be satisfactory — and how readily his 
mother would join their plans — ^woman's 
reasoning, you know, circumventing him 
and blinding him — coming round to the 
premise again, whilst he was handling a 
conclusion. Yet she filled up the links 
pretty well for all that — a soft coil here 
and a brave word there, and a witching 
persuasion running through it aU. Cole- 
man was precisely in that position in 
which talk becomes important, for he lived 
here tied hand, and foot — ^there was abso- 
lutely no move on the board for him. He 
winced to think of those unanswered 
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applications to his friends, and yet he could 
not stoop to any notice of their discreet 
neglect ; the slightest act on his part 
might destroy the poise in which matters 
were sustained, and force him to some 
desperate course. 

Kent did not return on the night of his 
interview with his mother, and the next 
morning, on Coleman's suggestion, his wife 
came down with him to breakfast with the 
old lady. Mrs. Kent was down before 
them; her back was to them as they came 
in, and she did not turn to him at his 
hearty greeting: she stood with her head 
bent forwards till her forehead pressed the 
marble — stood there doing nothing. The 
breakfast things were on the table, but 
there was no preparation for breakfast; the 
old mistress seemed lost in some doldrum 
upon her hearthrug, while the kettle boiled 
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over and the toast was in cinders. He came 
quickly to her side, and perceived she held 
an open letter jin her hand. 

" Will," she said, turning to him, and 
catching at his coat as he was stooping to 
kiss her, "he is drawing my — ^he will 
draw all my money. Follow him. Go to 
the bank, Will, and stop it, dei\r heart ! We 
shall all be broken and ruined if you can- 
not stop it." 

He took the letter from her hands and 
read it. It was a civil communication 
from the manager of Wells Bank, inform- 
ing her that Mr. Kent had already spent 
so much, and was about to draw all the 
capital she had lodged. 

*' We cannot stop it, mother; that money 
is lost. All I have to hope is this, we may 
make it the means of some compromise. 
Suppose, now, we give him up this money, 
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which the law has enabled him to seize, 
and pay him the rents of the land, pro- 
vided he leaves us unmolested here — 
would you agree to this ? " he said, seizing 
the opening for some decided act. 

" How can he have my money — ^my 
own money," she cried, waking from her 
apathy — ''money I have saved from day 
to day and year to year ? That ain't law — 
I don't believe it. He may have right to 
the land, because I was an old silly and left 
it to his mercy, but he shall not touch the 
only provision I have left for my age and 
for those of my own blood." 

" My dear mother, Eleanor and I can 
give you a home for your age — don't fear 
that: and we expected nothing from you. 
But, unless under certain conditions which 
do not exist, the law makes over all your 
disengaged property to him."* 
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" Listen to me, Will : I make over every 
penny of it to you and Johnnie, just to 
give me what I eat and drink ; but only go 
to the bank to-day and save it," she said, 
stiU clutching his arm. 

" I shall go, mother, as you wish it, but 
it is useless." 

" Do you hear me ? " she cried — " I 
make over the money to you and Eleanor 
and her darling child. Can't you tell the 
manager it 's yours ? There ! " 

" You cannot make it over, mother; the 
money is Mr. Kent's by law. Do not 
deceive yourself." 

" How could there be such a law — such 
a monstrous cheat as that ? " cried the old 
lady, all her wits alive. *^ Is a wife to have 
no more rights than a black negro ? Are 
aU her rights and liberty she enjoyed as a 
free Christia'li woman suddenly to cease 
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when she marries a toad like that? I don't 
believe it." 

He reasoned with her in vain. Did she 
not earn every penny of it ? Did she not 
place it there in her own name ? Could a 
leaf of a prayer-book suddenly strip her of 
all right to anything of her own ? 

" Ain't I as good as him in bloody in 
pride^ and in sense ? " she cried. " Don't I 
want it more because I am a weak old 
woman? Ain't a woman at the head of 
us all? I'll not believe such law." 

What the incensed old lady was striving 
to say is this : Is not a woman weaker and 
more liable to every wrong and oppres- 
sion ? How could there be a law, instead 
of helping her and protecting her, that 
puts all the power into the hands of a 
bully or a ruffian, instead of throwing 
some little balance into the weaker side? 
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and yet women have proved themselves as 
good as men in intellect and courage, and 
the head of the State is a woman. 

I am not her champion, only her inter- 
preter. 

" Well, mother, I shall start after break- 
fast for Wells; you must write a line to the 
manager, so as to empower me to speak to 
him. We may throw a little obstruction 
in his way, at least." 

She got her paper and pen and ink, and 
wrote her instructions hotly off, and he 
then persuaded her to sit down and eat 
something, Eleanor having meanwhile 
made breakfast. By the evening he said 
he would have news for her, but meantime 
the subject had better rest. Immediately 
after breakfast he started for Wells. 

Upon the previous morning Kent also 
had driven to Wells in his new dog-cart — 
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upon business, he averred — ^more probably, 
however, having a full purse awaiting him, 
the man went to enjoy himself, and in- 
dulge his enfranchised tastes. Perhaps, 
seeing he had paid so dear for the manu- 
mission from poverty, he could not have 
done better. 

At midday he returned with a brdndy 
blossom on his nose, and another on his 
forehead, a little inflamed by the pressure 
of his stout wideawake. Eleanor, sitting 
in her bed-room window, watched him dis- 
mount from the vehicle, which careened on 
its wheels from his weight. He stood 
upon the steps for a moment watching his 
young groom lead the horse away to the 
stable by the entrance gate, and then he 
entered the hall door. She listened for 
Mrs. Kent's voice, which she had heard 
but lately in the hall, but she only heard 
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Kent's light-hearted lilt as he entered, 
and his voice caDing genially to Lucy — 
in whose care she had left Johnnie — to 
bring him some lunch. 

"K he would only stay away/' mur- 
mured Eleanor, ''and Mrs. Kent would 
only be wise enough to keep out of his 
way,' aU might go smoothly for awhile." 

Johnnie was down in the sitting-room 
with Lucy, and his mother had been lis- 
tening to his laugh as it had been a pleasant 
tune, when her attention was attracted by 
Mr. Kent's laugh in the hall — quite another 
sort of note was that. She heard the 
hall door open, and saw him cross the 
gravel and enter the orchard gate, smiling 
as he brushed the crumbs of his late 
refreshment off his whiskers and coat. 

He had scarcely turned the corner out 
of sight, when suddenly a woman's scream 
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arose below, and was reiterated louder and 
shriller— cries of pain, broken supplications 
for mercy. Eleanor started up and ran 
to the door ; she heard her child's terrified 
voice calling her, his agitated little steps 
coming to her. 

" Mamma, mamma, come down, granny 
is killing Lucy ! " 

She bade the child wait for her in her 
room, and ran breathlessly downstairs; the 
cries proceeded from the sitting-room, and 
the door was ajar. In great agitation, she 
rushed in without thought, and found 
wild work going on there. 

There was old Mrs. Kent in dishevelled 
wrath, holding the girl Lucy with one 
arm against a chair, and mercilessly flog- 
ging her across neck and cheek and 
shoulders with a stout riding- whip. 

"Oh, Mrs. Coleman, save me!'' screamed 
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the poor girl ; " she will kill me, she don't 
know my state — she will kill me." 

Eleanor flew to the old lady's side and 
grasped her descending arm with her two 
hands. 

" Mrs. Kent, what are you doing ? 
Mrs. Kent, you must not beat the poor 
girl — how can you be so cruel? " 

The old lady paused, breathless from her 
exertions, and turned her face towards 
Eleanor, still working, and white with its 
recent fury. 

" 1 11 give it her while I can stand over 
her — I 'U give it her ! you don't know 
anything, bless you — ^you don't know what 
she has been guilty of." 

"Lucy, go upstairs," cried Eleanor; 
" don't speak just now ; go up to Master 
Johnnie in my room." 

She compassionately helped the stagger- 
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ing girl to the door, and closed it after 
her. Then she turned to Mrs. Kent once 
again, and asked her what had happened 
that could make her act so cruelly. 

" No matter — that 's my affair. I '11 
act for myself in future; I get no good 
telling my wrongs to others ; I '11 take the 
matter in my own hands, I will. That 
impudent wench shall leave the house 
within an hour." 

Eleanor remonstrated still, and tried to 
come at an explanation of the girl's 
offence. 

" I tell 'ee I 'm mistress here yet, and 
I 'U take no insults standing on my own 
floor; I '11 pack off that wench within the 
hour." 

She went out to the yard, and Eleanor 
could hear her giving directions to one of 
the men to put a working-horse to the 
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cheese-cart and lay in some straw, and 
bring it immediately to the back door ; 
he must drive Lucy Bryan home. 

Feeling it would be useless to spend 
further entreaty upon her mother-in-law 
in this hard implacable mood, she 
hastened up to her own room, and found 
poor moaning Lucy sitting near the door, 
miserably propped against the wall, with 
the weals across her swollen cheek. Right 
in the centre of the room stood the child, 
gazing at her through his tears in shy 
helpless compassion. 

Eleanor never put a question. With tact 
and xmadulterated pity she left her alone, 
that she might tell the story of her trouble 
if she pleased, or keep it if she pleased ; 
but with the eloquence of gentle touches 
she began to steep the poor throbbing face 
with water and vinegar. 
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" You are going to your father to-day, 
Lucy, and perhaps it will be better." 

" I cannot xetum to my father, ma'am ; 
I must go to hospital," sobbed the girl. 

Eleanor looked at her wistfully for a 
few seconds, and then said gently — 

" I will arrange it so." 

She added again very impressively — 

" Now, remember this, Lucy — anything 
Mr. Coleman or I can do for you in your 
trouble only tell us, and we will do it. 
If you cannot return to your father on 
account of any quarrel, get a lodging in 
Wells till you are able for service again, 
and keep your wages unbroken. Mr. 
Coleman will settle any expenses you are 
put to, and we shall not lose sight of you 
till you get a place." 

" Thank you, dear Mrs. 
you; I'll never take a place again, jm*! T^d 
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rather go to hospital at once, where poor 
friendless folk like me may hide. I never 
met (sobbing and crying afresh) — I never 
met so— so kind a lady as you." 

" I only wish, Lucy, you put it in my 
power to be kind to you,'* said Eleanor 
affected. 

"I will, ma'am, I will: you could do 
one thing for me," said the girl, in a 
faltering whisper. 

Eleanor stooped forward and let her 
hand rest in the water that she might 
catch the request; it was put so timidly 
and so low. 

" If news comes to you, my dear lady^ 
that I am like not to do well, there 's a 
widow woman over by Pow Hill, called 
Mrs. Cammer — anyone in the street knows 
where she lives — send and tell her, my 
dear lady, to lose no time, but come to 
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me with — with a darling little girl I love — 
that will be all. God 'U bless you if you 
do that for a poor friendless mother." 

" I '11 do it," said Eleanor, and she went 
on steeping with the eloquence of soft 
touches — ay, and of tears. 

Presently the cook came upstairs and 
knocked at the door. 

"Please, ma'am, the cart is ready for 
the young 'ooman," she said in a hard 
voice; "she must go pack her box." 

Lucy rose feebly. She kissed the shrink- 
ing hand of her comforter, who neverthe- 
less accompanied her to the door. 

There stood the cook, prim, reserved, 
and cruel, her hands crossed upon her 
apron and her chin carried high. 

When Eleanor saw that look, she re- 
solved what to do on an impulse. Down- 
stairs she went by Lucy's side to the hall. 
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and downstairs again to the girl's little 
room, supporting her, and followed by the 
astonished cook. 

Well she assisted the poor weak crea- 
ture with hand and heart ; she got her 
wages for her from the old lady, who paid 
up to the end of the quarter, and, unper- 
ceived by Lucy, she added to them all 
the money she had about her, which was 
like sharing her last loaf with her. She 
put her own comfortable winter cloak, 
wool-lined, around the girl's shoulders, 
as she sat in mournful abstraction, and 
bade her keep it for her sake; and then, 
knowing the weight and importance of 
last looks to the sorrowful, as the girl 
turned round to bless her, she gave her 
such a kind hearty smile, and said all would 
go well — with God's help all would turn 
out well. 
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The cart trundled away from the yard 
and down the road, and Eleanor went 
back into the house with a long sigh to 
await her husband's return in her own 
room. 

To his mother's inquiries, the child told 
out the simple truth of what he had seen. 
"Mr. Kent," he said, "as Lucy and he 
were playing in the little room below, 
had stroked Johnnie's head, and given 
him his whip to play with; then he stood 
with his arm round Lucy's wadst — 
just as papa stands with you, mamma — 
so I brought granny in to see him in fiin." 

Late in the afternoon her husband re- 
turned. 

" Will," she said, hastily getting up to 
meet him as he entered the room, "have 
you seen your mother since you came 
home?" 
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" Yes," said he, reflecting her anxiety. 
"Has anything unpleasant happened?" 
She told him the occurrence of the day, 
the statement of the girl to her, and her 
own irresistible conclusion. 

" What you tell me, Nellie, is very pain- 
ful; the discovery comes late. If we had 
made it a few weeks ago, my poor mother 
might have been saved." 

"Why should it not save her now, 
Will? There is surely ground enough for 
an immediate separation, and you must 
get an answer to some of your letters to- 
morrow." 

He did not catch what she said at the 
moment, for a sudden misgiving had seized 
and confused him. Suppose some public 
inquiry were to arise from the ill-usage 
the girl had sustained, and his mother's 
name were brought before the town on the 
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police sheets ! He was in a cold sweat at 
the thought. 

He put some hasty questions to his wife — 
Was the girl much disfigured? Did she 
seem vindictive? Was she apparently 
better when she was going away? 

" Your mother is quite safe, love," said 
Eleanor, understanding his apprehension 
in a moment; "the poor creature told me 
she would never tell anyone what had 
happened, and would explain it in some 
other way." 

" Thank God," said he shortly. 

" She does not wish to have it known 
where she is going," continued Eleanor, 
" so you must not let Mr. Kent or your 
mother know it. The man who drove 
her was to set her down not far from the 
hospital, and she meant to walk to the 
gate. She said she knew one of the 
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doctors of the hospital, a good-natured 
young man, who would get her admitted 
at once." 

" Listen ! " he said, interrupting her 
and laying his hand upon her shoulder- — 
" that 's Kent's voice in the hall." 

He went out to tiie head of the stairs, 
his wife following him closely, and they 
stood there in suspense. Down in the 
open echoing hall, where the sounds of the 
quarrel must be audible to the whole 
house, stood Kent and the old lady. She 
had met him at the door as he came in, 
and it was her voice that rose so sharply 
in biting Somersetshire. 

" I know ye — 1 know ye now — I never 
trust twice. I'd rather ye struck me, 
Kent, than serve me a trick. Had ye 
anything to complain of? What were you 
before I made you master here?" 
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" No matter; I am master here and I 
mean to be so," replied the other, rudely 
and harshly; "I've plenty to complain of. 
I'll have none of your jealousy here, it 
don't become you : and I tell you this — if 
I 'd been in the house when you beat that 
poor sickly wench, I 'd ha' given you a 
cure for the rheumatism. Let 's have none 
of your jealousy here." 

" Keep what money you have taken, 
Kent, but sit you down content with 
your robbery— you shall not touch another 
pound. I tell'ee, I'U spend it all upon 
the lawyers rather than let 'ee touch it. I 
trusted 'ee and left this place in your 
power, and if ye 'd asked me frankly and 
honestly at that time, I don't know what 
I could have refused you in iriy folly. 
I 've not deserved this from you." 

" Not you, bless your old soul and body ! 
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— ^not you. Come, tell me sharp, where 
did you send that poor girl? " 

"Eh, man! I have deserved it, and a 
deal more," cried the old lady, her passion 
tiding over him, " that I could have been 
such a wicked old siEy as to deliver my- 
self over to such as you — ^to take my free- 
dom from myself, and this property from 
my dear kind son, and give 'em to you. 
But I've one left who'll take my part. 
Don't 'ee dare to touch my money. There 's 
one who will stand between me and you 
if you dare to insult me or ruin me." 

" If you 've any regard, old lady, for his 
neck, you 'd better drag in no third party 
between you and me. However I may 
feel myself bound to endure you, because 
I can indemnify myself for the nuisance," 
cried he in a tone of high irritation, " I '11 
stand no go-between. I '11 not have a loud 
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voice in this house but my own. He can 
look sweet enough when it 's his interest; 
I'll promise ye he knows who's master 
here better than you. ' And you make no 
mistake — ^that money is mine. I'm not 
going to be such a fool, mind ye, as not to 
know my own when I have it." 

" I will not have it touched," cried the 
old lady, with a crane note. " RecoUect 
yourself, sir — ^you have a brazen face to 
tell me so — that money was — " 

" D n your money ! " cutting her 

short; "it's not that I've got to speak 
about. You've come at part truth 
about me by your spying and your 
jealousy, and now ye shall have the whole 
truth before I leave the house." 

Here he countered her attack with a 
cruel taunting confession, which ought 
never to have been made to a wife, and, 
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when made, can never be expiated. In- 
stantly there fell a dignity and reserve 
into the old woman's voice which it 
lacked before. 

"On such a subject I have nothing to 
say/' she returned, and she began to 
ascend the stairs slowly. "You have 
done me wrong enough, Kent, but the 
greatest wrong ye can do me is to talk 
of that to me." 

She came upstairs with a step touched 
with almost decrepitude: again the loud 
coarse voice assailed her from the hall. 
He had followed her to the foot of the 
stairs, so that all the house could hear 
him as he rung out a threat, and, in his 
inconsiderate wrath, an insulting allusion 
to her rheumatism and grey hair. She 
went on ascending, stooping a little under 
the insult and threat. Some one rushed 
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past her : there was a moment's struggle — 
a heavy blow behind her — and Kent was 
flung abroad on his back in the hall. 

" How dare you insult my mother? " said 
Coleman, in a choking voice, as he stood 
above him. The whole place was public 
in a moment : like rabbits popping out at 
dusk, all the servants were gathered in the 
hall, the women peeping out of the rooms, 
the m«n standing forward half-resolved 
to interfere lest murder might be done; 
Eleanor standing between, holding her 
husband tightly, ready to restrain him or 
shield him in the courage of a woman's 
unselfish terror; midway on the stairs 
stood the old lady, avenged and erect, 
her hand on the banisters; and Johnnie 
was crying from the landing. 

END OF THE FIBST VOLUME. 
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